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URSING EDUCATION IN THE 


IBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


Nursin@ education in the future, it has been pre- 
ed, will be oriented more and more toward the 
's college and the university, and the nursing eur- 
mlum will be enriched by courses in the physical, 
plogical, and social sciences from the arts ecurricu- 
m taught by the faculty of the college or university. 
yme of these courses have been taught in the hospital 
the past by nurse instructors many of whom had 
ited academic training.1 The result of this shift, 
claimed, will be an educated rather than a trained 
wse—a nurse better prepared to take her place in 
¢modern social world and better prepared to serve 
f community. 

This movement is not something new under the sun. 
llaboration between university and hospital was 
‘t instituted in Seotland. In the United States it 
ms to have been attempted first in Texas. The 
hiversity of Texas established a university hospital 
th a nursing school as a part of the medical depart- 
mt in 1893. The nursing school, however, does not 
m to have been conducted on a strictly university 
tl. Schools conducted on a university level began 
the United States with the establishment of the 


“Nursing Looks to the Future,’’ Davis Nursing Sur- 
', Dec., 1943, p. 355 ff. 
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University of Minnesota School of Nursing in 1909. 
There has been a rather constant trend in that direc- 
tion ever since. 

Even though the “collegiate”? school of nursing is 
approaching its “three score years and ten,” it is 
still in very much of an experimental stage. As one 
studies the organizational plans and the curricula of 
the schools now operating, he becomes aware that there 
is no one particular school that may be designated as 
the collegiate school of nursing. There are collegiate 
schools of nursing. Wide variations are found in the 
plans of organization, control, curriculum, standards 
for both students and faculty, and the amount of 
credit granted for clinical training. About the only 
element all seem to have in common is the attempt to 
meet the minimum standards of the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners of the state in which the school is 
located and the requirements of the acerediting agen- 
cies for the university or college. Some of the schools 
are established as a constituent part of a college or 


2 The term collegiate school as used in this paper refers 
to any school of nursing which involves close co-operation 
between an arts college or university and hospital and 
which grants a B.S. degree. It is not limited to those 
schools which are members of the National Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing. 
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university; others are independent of, but maintain a 
close educational and organizational relationship with, 
an accredited college or university. The raison d’étre 
seems to be reflected in the type of organization 
chosen, or perhaps the reverse is more true. In any 
event, the educational philosophy of the school is re- 
flected, to some extent at least, in its organization. 
The more emphasis that is placed upon liberal educa- 
tion rather than technical elinical training, the more 
closely does the school lean toward the college or the 
university instead of the hospital. Presumably, a 
certain amount of control of the total educational 
program must be exercised by the institution which 
ultimately grants an arts degree for the work done. 
In this way the acereditment of the college is pro- 
tected. This control, however, seems to be more theo- 
retical than real, for there are numerous ways in which 
the nursing school may fail to maintain collegiate 
standards of work. 

Many arts colleges of the present day have departed 
from the traditional liberal-arts point of view. Some 
have departed further than others; nevertheless, even 
the more liberal lean toward the side of conservatism, 
that is, they look with some degree of disfavor upon 
the ineursion of the so-called vocational subjects that 
do not earry the stamp of professionalism or scholar- 
ship. True, some have admitted to the curriculum a 
limited amount of commercial training such as typing, 
shorthand, stenotyping and the like, and even some 
of the household arts. But most of these have not 
been welcomed to the college curriculum with open 
arms. Where they have been admitted, there has been 
an insistence on the part of the liberal-arts faculty 
that such subjects be relegated to a minor role in the 
curriculum, that those offering the instruction posgess 
academic degrees equivalent to those of the other 
members of the faculty, that the work be of a high 
order, and that it come under the direct supervision 
of the college administration. 

What are some of the problems that must be faced 
by the liberal-arts college when it attempts to annex 
a school of nursing either as an integral part of the 
college or as a tenuously attached appendix? The 
latter condition exists when the school of nursing re- 
mains organizationally independent but closely asso- 
ciated with the college. In both instances the college 
undertakes to carry on certain educational functions 
on its own part and, in addition, grants a certain 
amount of academie eredit for the clinical program 
earried on in the affiliating hospital or hospitals. 

One of the first problems is the almost inevitable 
separation of arts college and affiliating hospital or 
hospitals. In some cases, the relation between the 
college and the hospital is more or less tenuous. 
There is little they have in common. The college is 
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interested primarily in providing a general, or cya 
liberal, education. The hospital is interested primay; 
in providing care for the patients. To the college th 
student is a personality to be developed and enrich 


by all the agencies at its command. To the hospitg mo 
the student is a means to an end; namely, to proyidjamm seh 
the maximum eare for hospital patients. ing 
Another problem concerns the utilization of {j in 
student’s time. Whenever a conflict arises betye wh 
the time required for the student to care for patie, the 
and her time and energy for academie work, and ¢, to { 
or the other must be sacrificed, there is little questi to | 


as to where the sacrifice will be made. “The sho hav 
must go on” applies to the care of the patient ay star 
not to the student’s academic education. Aeaden; or 
activities and academic standards are something momqmm one 
or less remote from the interests of the hospit or | 


superintendent. The demands of patients for nursinfi whi 
care are tangible, real, and ever present. The ting and 
schedules set up for the student nurse presumabliil jects 


divide her time equitably between caring for patien iy 


preparing for and attending classes, and rest agi dent 
recreation. A careful analysis of the manner in whig@ pros 
this time schedule is followed reveals that any ef devo 
croachment on allocated time usually comes frog 4 dij 
work on the hospital wards rather than the studeniji nay 
academic program. The prospective nurse frequent tiona 
is faced with the dilemma of sacrificing her opportuni depe: 
ties for normal social development, on the one han@@ acade 
and her achievement of academic proficiency on ti and-< 
other. It is difficult for her to accomplish both ud@@™ stude 
the constant pressure for nursing service. Under sug or tw 


circumstances it is difficult for a sehool to mainta If 


high academic standards. libera 

The separation of college and hospital involves ti progr 
problem of controlling the quality of instruction MM exten 
the clinical program. This is particularly true whe three 
the college and hospital are independent institutiom clinic: 
and co-operate on the basis of a gentleman’s agra colleg 
ment or a contract, either of which may be brok@ii studer 
easily and in which the clinical instructors are cj ments 
ployees of the hospital, dividing their time betwe@iMM of ser 
the care of the patients, or the supervision of thai the tot 
sare, and instruction. With the time and energy 4 baeh 
the instructor absorbed in other interests and her iM vith tl 
structional activities controlled very largely by P&M ‘nior- 
sons without an academic point of view, academic (MM tory n, 
ciency may be almost automatically sacrificed. for elit 
college administration may be aware of this, )@@ jects, \ 
although theoretically in control of the academic pM arts pr 
gram, be helpless to do much about it. The old s4 The 
ing, “He who pays the fiddler has the right to call UM junior 
tunes,” seems to apply here. clinical 

The problems are not limited to personnel 0 MM of cour 
the quality of instruction. The curriculum of MB of liber 
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collegiate school of nursing may offer some interest- 
ing problems from the point of view of liberal edu- 
cation. Here, again, one must differentiate between 
the various schools, also between a traditional and a 
more modern trend among these schools. Collegiate 
schools in the past have usually held that the “train- 
ing” a nurse undergoes to qualify her for a diploma 
* nursing and an R.N. (Registered Nurse), if and 
when she passes satisfactorily the examinations set by 
the State Board of Nurse Examiners, is equivalent 
to from three to four quarters of junior-college eredit 
to be applied toward a bachelor’s degree. The courses 
have been organized in various ways. In most in- 
stances where the college and the hospital are not on 
or near the same campus, the students spend the first 
one and a half or two years—three or four semesters 
or their equivalent—on the college campus, during 
which time they pursue courses in English, physical 
and social sciences, and other so-called cultural sub- 
jects. 

Following the initial period at the college, the stu- 
dents are transferred to the hospital where, for ap- 
proximately two and two thirds years, their time is 
devoted primarily to the clinical subjects required for 
a diploma in nursing. At the end of this period they 
nay or may not return to the eollege campus for addi- 
tional liberal-arts courses. Whether or not they return 
depends upon the organization of the school and the 
academie requirements adhered to. Where the four- 
and-one-half or the five-year program is in force the 
students usually return to the college campus for one 
or two semesters, 

If the five-year program euts the corners of the 
liberal-arts curriculum very sharply, the four-year 
program must do the same thing only to a greater 
extent. Some programs, for example, provide for 
three semesters at the junior-college level prior to the 
clinical experience, and one semester at the senior- 
college level before graduation. It is difficult for the 
student in such a program to meet the usual require- 
nents of from thirty to forty or more semester hours 
of senior-college credits, approximately one third of 
the total required by some colleges and universities for 
i bachelor’s degree. The course pursued in connection 
with the elinieal training can seareely be considered of 
‘enior-college level. Most of them are of an introduc- 
lory nature. Moreover, to grant senior-college credit 
‘or clinieal subjeets which are, in fact, vocational sub- 
jects, would be, in the eyes of the traditional liberal- 
arts professor, adding insult to injury. 

The problem is not alone one of a balance between 
junior and senior eredits, or between academic and 
linical subjects, but, in addition, the possible spread 
of courses is so narrow that, from the point of view 
of liberal arts, it is questionable whether a Bachelor 
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of Science degree should be conferred upon a student 
for this training. Furthermore, it is doubtful if the 
regular graduate schools of most of our universities 
would accept the student with this academic back- 
ground as a candidate for an advanced degree. 

If a Bachelor of Science degree conferred for the 
work outlined is inconsistent with the general policies 
of the liberal-arts college, under what conditions may 
this degree be conferred upon students of nursing? 
The primary purpose of this paper is to point out 
some of the problems encountered by the liberal-arts 
college in the field of nursing education, not to pro- 
pose a solution. Some suggestions of direction, how- 
ever, may be in order. 

The so-called five-year course in nursing has be- 
come a “respectable” member of the liberal-arts eur- 
riculum in a number of schools, but a course which 
accelerates this by one full year should be scrutinized 
carefully before it is adopted into the liberal-arts 
family. One of the principal questions seems to be 
where the acceleration is to take place; whether it 
should fall most heavily upon the academic or upon 
the clinical offerings and the long periods of hospital 
Even in the four-and- 
one-half and five-year programs the curtailment has 
fallen largely upon the academic subjects. 

Perhaps the Army and Navy training programs 
carried on during the last world war might hold some 
suggestions. These programs left the beaten paths 
of traditional educational methods. They demon- 
strated that certain bodies of knowledge and certain 
skills and techniques, mental as well as manual, could 


duty included in the latter. 


be learned in an ineredibly short period of time. 
What is more, they could be learned sufficiently well 
to be of significant service in critical situations. Mr. 
Walter Adams, in an article, “Can Our Schools Teach 
the GI Way?”® points out that the Army and Navy 
programs developed many short euts without sacri- 
ficing efficiency or the amount of subject matter 
learned. This is particularly true in teaching manual 
skills; it is also true of mental achievements. 

This is not the time nor the place to discuss the 
merits of the GI method which, it should be noted, 
is a method designed to accelerate the learning process 
and not a short cut in subject matter or the number 
of skills learned. However, if the Army and Navy 
could teach mathematics, physies, history, language, 
geography, and the like along with manual skills from 
marching to bayonet technique or first aid, and do it 
efficiently, in a period of a few months—the Japanese 
language in a period of three months as an example— 
why should a student be required to spend approxi- 
mately thirty-two months in a hospital to learn the 
fundamentals of the clinical program, particularly 


3 Good Housekeeping, February, 1944. 
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when she has studied the basic physical and social 
sciences before entering the hospital? 

Might it not be possible to develop a modified GI 
method for nursing education in which the major part 
of the student’s time would be devoted to building a 
firm foundation in general education, or in liberal 
education if you please, and a minimum part devoted 
to learning the techniques of the various types of 
nursing. 

Such a program would have the advantage of plac- 
ing the main emphasis upon learning rather than the 
routine care of patients. It would have the additional 
advantage of constant stimulating motivation rather 


than monotonous repetition. There is little educa- 


YOUTH SLOGANS: 1917-1946 


Back to civilian life they stream—millions of G.I. 
Joes and Janes who sweated out their country’s call 
and now return to factory and farm, to office and 
mine, to school and sidewalk. 

But with what attitudes, what outlooks, what spirit, 
do these veterans face the future? Have these youth- 
ful Americans returned as chronie service gripers, 
cynically seeking selfish advantage in every situation? 
Or will they become resolute, world-minded citizens, 
deeply concerned about their imperative social respon- 
sibility to make democracy work in the Atomie Air 
Age? How will these young veterans respond to their 
civie challenge at this crossroads of history? Such is 
the vital question of our times, and in youth’s answer 
may yet reside the destiny of our nation and with it 
the hopes of free men everywhere. 

Only the erucible of time can reveal what youth at- 
titudes will emerge from the postwar social crisis. 
But experience indicates that of one fact at least we 
may be sure: that positive social attitudes will emerge 
and crystallize in popular slang and slogan. Such, at 
least, has been recurrently the case since World War I. 
War, prosperity, depression and war again—every 
major upheaval of the past quarter century has pro- 
duced correlative social attitudes which, in turn, found 
verbal expression in slangy slogans peculiar to Amer- 
ican youth. 


Woritp War I—“Over THE Top!” 


1917-1918: America at War. “Somewhere in 
France” with the A.E.F. Zero hour in the cold dawn, 
and along a mud-filled trench rings that final terse 
command: “Over the top!” Shouts of defiance, and 
long lines of khaki-clad young men leap forward into 
No Man’s Land, racing to engage the enemy in life- 
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tional value in repeating the same thing month afte; 
month after the basic fundamentals have been learned, 
The practice period required to reduce the techniques 
to routine habit patterns might well be relegated to ay 
internship between graduation and full-time employ. 
ment. The medical schools provide a precedent fo; 
this procedure. 

Were it possible thus to reorganize nursing educs- 
tion, accelerating both the academic and clinical phases 
through better methods of teaching and the eliminatioy 
of work on hospital wards beyond that necessary to 
learn the fundamentals of the required techniques, the 
liberal-arts college might readily weleome with open 
arms the curriculum for nursing education. 


By 
EDWARD G. OLSEN 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY Rz- 
LATIONS, WASHINGTON STATE OFFICE 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, OLYMPIA 


and-death struggle at first hand. American youth, 
called to heroie sacrifice, respond with idealism of 
the highest order; they are ready, if need be, to give 
their lives in this “war to end wars,” which will seem 
worth while if it serves to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Fashionable as it was in recent years 
to “debunk” that youthful idealism, the fact remains 
that millions of young Americans were then prepared 
to live and die under the driving impetus of a high 
ethical vision. For “Over the Top!” was a challeng- 
ing slogan, reflecting acceptance of even the possible 
ultimate in sacrificial idealism. 


PROSPERITY AND THE JAzzZ AGE—“LET’s Go!” 


1922-1929: Industrial Expansion, Florida Land 
Boom, and Big Bull Markets. Production indexes 
shoot upward, speculative fevers grow, and Stock Ex- 
change reports become front-page news. “Rugged in- 
dividualism” is America’s business ereed, and the Al- 
mighty Dollar becomes her goal and virtual god. 
With a “car in every garage and a chicken in every 
pot,” our national destiny is proclaimed to be that of 
permanent prosperity, onward and upward, for ever 
and ever. And youth’s sacrificial idealism of war 
days now turns inward against itself to produce the 
Jazz Age; bobbed hair, short skirts, hip-pocket flasks 
and moonlight petting parties are quite as much an 
unconscious rebellion against wartime regimentation 
and mistaken idealism as they are an adolescent Te 
pudiation of conventional mora! standards. Thus 
youthful contempt for deceptive social idealism blen(s 
with adult materialist viewpoints to produce in youll 
a mass escape into the world of pleasure. “Let’s Go!” 
emerges as youth’s watchword and slogan—it doesn't 
matter where or how, but—“Lets Go!”—‘“We're 
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Qur Way!” The new slogan merely echoes the con- 
temporary pursuit of superficial pleasure as the desir- 
able ultimate goal of civilized living in the golden days 
of prosperity. 


DEPRESSION AND RAGGED INDIVIDUALISM——“OH YEAH ?” 


1929-1933: Economie Collapse, Hunger Marches, 
nd Oficial Optimism, Steadily unemployment 
mounts to five million, to ten million, to fifteen mil- 
lion. Hunger haunts the cities, and _breadlines 
lengthen everywhere. Under the rising tide of human 
misery private charity breaks down, and literal star- 
yation appears. Merchants purchase riot insurance 
as militant hunger marchers converge on many capital 
cities. American nerves seem near breaking. Re- 
sponsible leaders freely predict that the election of 
1932 may be the last constitutional election in Amer- 
ican history. Meanwhile, the nation’s foremost busi- 
ness and political spokesmen exhort the people to have 
courage, keep smiling, and trust American ideals, for 
“prosperity is Just around the corner,” and a public 
“dole” would be strietly un-American. 

“Oh Yeah?” questions youth bitterly, disillusioned 
put not yet eynical. “It’s the bunk!” “You’re telling 
ne?” For as youth discovers that its cherished idols 
of business and finance are themselves whistling in the 
dark, failing fearfully to understand either the mag- 
nitude or the significance of the depression crisis, 
youth too becomes afraid. In consequence of that un- 
conscious fear, youth develops a protective attitude 
against further shocks, a psychological defense mecha- 
ism based upon growing skepticism of its elders’ eco- 
nomie wisdom. Thus “Oh Yeah?” becomes the popu- 
lar expression of American youth during those early 
depression years. It is a healthy slogan, since it re- 
lets some repudiation of false idol worship and 
thereby makes possible a growing concern for the in- 
telligent reconstruction of American society. 


DEPRESSION AND NEw Dgeat—“So Wuart?” 


1933-1939: Relief, Reform, and Growing Appre- 
hension, Brain trusters and economie royalists. Blue 
Eagles and Supreme Court proposals. Social security 
and sit-down strikes. NRA, AAA, TVA, SEC, WPA, 
CCC, HOLC, NLRB, and a score of other alphabetical 
igencies are ereated to fight depression on all fronts. 
Meanwhile, Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Upton Sin- 
‘lair, Dr. Townsend, and the Technoerats emerge to 
‘rganize the glowing hopes of millions and to sting 
‘omplacent legislators into social action. Billions are 
sorrowed for relief, and billions more to stimulate 
recovery. Indexes of industrial production approach 
1929 levels but leave ten million jobless still unhired. 
Upswing and recession, but always black depression. 
‘lowly popular enthusiasm for the first New Deal 
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wanes into a growing suspicion that, despite its mani- 
fest good intentions, the New Deal cannot conquer the 
depression. Youth especially feels betrayed, for a 
third of all the unemployed are young men and women 
between 16 and 25 whose normal hopes for adult 
status, marriage, and homes of their own are effec- 
tively blocked by unemployment. The toll of youth- 
ful frustration, despair, and growing cynicism is be- 
yond belief, and in psychological self-defense Amer- 
ican youth deepens its earlier attitude of healthy 
skepticism into one of disillusioned indifference. 
Propaganda-wise and dubious now of all adult wis- 
dom, whether social, economic, or political, youth 
responds to every appeal for thought or action with 
the apathetic query: “So What?” Unconsciously re- 
fusing to become enthusiastic about any social cause 
or viewpoint for fear of further disillusionment, youth 
draws about itself the protective curtain of personal 
indifference. For when no loyalties are given, then 
no loyalties ean be disclosed as mere illusions and 
thereby shattered at one’s feet. 


Woritp War II—“Tuis Is Ir!” 


1941-1945: America in Global Warfare. December 
7th at Pearl Harbor ends American isolation from 
world affairs. Then in swift succession come Bataan 
and Corregidor, Wake Island and Singapore, Attu and 
Kiska, as Japan in gloating triumph drives swiftly 
southward to Australia and eastward even to our own 
Pacific Coast. But American shock turns to anger, 
and anger brings popular unity of purpose unparal- 
leled in national history. With unprecedented speed 
the “arsenal of democracy” is fully organized for 
offensive warfare all around the globe. On land, sea, 
and in the air American military might soon stands 
unsurpassed. 

Years of struggle these are—months of anxiety, 
weeks of crisis, days of desperation for civilians and 
service personnel alike. But we “sweat it out” with 
grim, determined resolution, and to each there comes 
his moment: This is it at last. This is my supreme 
challenge—my personal destiny—and let me face it 
come what may. “This is it!” 

In that wartime slogan is the true essence of our 
high American morale. Facing crisis, exhaustion, 
agony, death, youth does not falter. On they drive 
and ever on—through Coral Sea and Midway, Guadal- 
canal and Tunisia, Italy and Normandy, Tarawa and 
Saipan, Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and into Rome, Ber- 
lin, and Tokyo Bay. “We’ve done our job.” 


Tue Atomic AGE—? 


But Now Today—what may we expect from our re- 
turning youth? With what basie attitudes will they 


a 
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resume the peaceful pursuits of civilian living? For 
this is it today: mankind must choose between devel- 
oping an effective world government or possibly de- 
stroying civilization itself. In this potentially fearful 
yet glorious Atomic Age, what popular slogan will 
emerge to express youth’s deepest outlook? Will it 
be one of social escape or defeatism, a reckless “Let’s 
Go!” or a cynical “So What?” Or ean the normally 


EBEvents 
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dynamic enthusiasms of American youth be rallied 
once again in defense of the democratic ideal—and this 
time an ideal realistically appraised, cherished, anq 
consciously advanced in world-wide terms and oy 
social and economic as well as political levels? yc) 
is the grave question before us all, and upon American 
youth’s collective answer may yet depend our demo. 
eratie destiny. 





THE CRUCIAL STAGE IN TEACHER- 
PREPARATION 

It is perhaps a relic of the days when the length of 
teachers’ service was short that the notion developed 
that teacher-training institutions should turn out full- 
fledged practitioners. This notion may also be due 
to the traditional emphasis on “training.” With the 
enlarging conception of what a teacher’s functions in- 
volve, there is everywhere developing a movement 
away from the idea connoted by training to the idea 
of teacher preparation or teacher education. One of 
the serious difficulties in the selection of candidates 
for the teaching profession is that no diagnostic test 
has yet been developed by which reliable or even satis- 
factory evidence can be secured as to who will make 
a good teacher. Only one test has been discovered 
which yields some correlation between practice teach- 
ing and later success, but the correlation is so low that 
it is hardly worth using. There is, further, one serious 
limitation of professional prognostic tests, that they 
predict only suecess in professional studies but not 
necessarily ultimate professional success. 

The erucial stage in the preparation of teachers is 
the probationary period, but there are few places, 
either in this or in any other country, where this 
period is regarded as a state of preparation. In medi- 
cine there is the period of internship and in law the 
period of apprenticeship, and in both eases the begin- 
ner is still more or less under careful supervision. In 
He may 
be under supervision, but that supervision is not 


teaching the young teacher sinks or swims. 


looked upon as part of the continued period of prepa- 
ration. Normally prineipals and supervisors are too 
busy to give special attention to the beginner, while 
the beginner is not likely to go to the principal or 
supervisor to ask for help or counsel lest he display 
his weakness. The issue may be solved in one of two 
ways: either the beginner should continue to be under 
the supervision of the institution where he received 
his preparation, or a special eorps of supervisors 
should be provided in the larger school systems to 
devote their special attention to the probationers by 


frequent visits to their classrooms, not to “guide” but 


to advise them, and by bringing them together jp 
groups to give them opportunities to diseuss the prob- 
lems that they are facing in situations, which, how. 
ever favorable, still require adjustments. These eon- 
ditions, which may vary from school system to school 
system or from school to school in the same system, 
the preparatory stage can never successfully antici- 
pate—I. L. K. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

A GRrapuATE SCHOOL OF SociaAL WorK is to be estab- 
lished at the University of Alabama early next year, 
according to information received recently from R. R. 
Paty, president of the university. The establishment 
of such a school will meet a need in the region and 
has been urgently requested by national associations 
of social workers and the State Department of Public 
Welfare of Alabama. The state should, according to 
Dr. Paty, provide training for social workers of a 
quality commensurate with the excellence of the ser- 
vice rendered by the Department of Publie Welfare, 
which has won an enviable reputation. Adequate clin- 
ical facilities for a school of social work are available 
through the university’s center and the Medical College 
of Alabama in Birmingham. 


MEN’S CAREER CONFERENCE AT OBERLIN 
(OHIO) COLLEGE 

OBERLIN COLLEGE held a men’s eareer conference, 
December 13-14, with 50 consultants, from alli parts 
of the Eastern United States, representing 32 occu- 
pational fields, participating. The keynote address 
was given before the entire student body by Thomas 
S. Matthews, managing editor, Time. This was fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings dealing with occupations 
in business, science, education, musie, social adminis- 
tration, law, and journalism. Within these groups 
specialists spoke on jobs in government and foreign 
service, social work, religious-group work, law, jou 
nalism and publishing, labor organizations, teaching 
and administration in publie and private schools and 
in colleges, medicine, research in the sciences, ig 
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ering, scientific work in industry, management, sales, 
wking and investment, and other lines. 

The first evening of the conference was devoted to 
»und-table diseussions in each of 32 different oceu- 
stions. On December 14, the morning was given over 
,' personal interviews with the consultants, among 
sjom were Leonard W. Mayo, dean and professor of 
yal administration, Western Reserve University; 
jernard L. Gladieux, executive assistant to the secre- 
wry, U. S. Department of Commerce; Allan V. Heely, 
jadmaster, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School; H. Wade 
Rinehart, manager, personnel section, rayon technical 
jvision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington 
Del.); and J. H. Carmichael, executive vice-president, 
‘leveland Trust Company. = 
A symposium on Occupations for Women will be 
Jd later in the college year. 


4AUW AIDS UNIVERSITY WOMEN ABROAD 


TuroucH its Fund for Reconstruction Aid, the 
{merican Association of University Women is giving 
mergency help to university women in other coun- 
ries who face serious personal or professional handi- 
ps because of the war. The aim of the AAUW is 
to restore persons rather than things.” University 
;omen’s organizations in war-torn countries, in reply 
inquiries as to the sort of help most needed now, 
uswered, “Help to restore to usefulness university 


jomen who have skills and training needed for the 


vbuilding of their countries.” The AAUW is raising 
uoney to help in the following ways: 


1, For books and scientific equipment to replace those 
tst in the war and for new publications and equip- 
mnt... . 2. Refresher courses and short periods of 
tudy abroad to make good the gaps in knowledge of 
tvelopments during wartime isolation. . 3. Assist- 
ice to refugees and others who have lost their means 
{livelihood and must rehabilitate themselves to earn a 
4. Assistance to enable women suffering 
tom ill health, malnutrition, or tubéreulosis in the early 
tages to recuperate and to receive the necessary treat- 
tent.... 5. Food and clothing in areas where the need 
i still acute. 


lvring, . . 


The association, according to its director, Kathryn 
McHale, “looks forward to bringing women recom- 
wnded by their national federations to this country 
ot brief periods. Doctors, social workers, teachers, 
Mentists need to learn what has been going on while 
‘ey were cut off from outside contacts. They will 
iid professional stimulus in meeting colleagues in 
ter own fields; and they will gain hope and encour- 
fement through contacts with women who under- 
kand their problems and who, like themselves, are 
‘riving for a better world.” 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
ENGLISH 


THE National Conference on Research in English 
is resuming some of the activities, postponed or elimi- 
nated because of the war. It is planned to hold two 
meetings in conjunction with the convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantie City. The first will be a breakfast meeting 
on March 3, 1947, to discuss needed research and re- 
ports on research in progress. The second will be a 
luncheon meeting on March 4, at which the general 
theme will be readability. The speakers and the sub- 
jects of their papers will be as follows: Rudolf Flesch, 
well-known author, “A Readability Formula in Prac- 
tice”; William S. Gray, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, “The Progress and Present 
Status of Research on Readability”; and Emmett A. 
Betts, professor of psychology, Temple University 
(Philadelphia), “Readability, Its Application to the 
Elementary School.” A progress report on the forth- 
coming Bulletin of the conference summarizing un- 
published research, 1940—46, will be presented by Mar- 
garet Hampel, director of teacher education, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College (Still- 
water). The secretary-treasurer of the conference is 
J. Conrad Seegers, associate dean, Teachers College, 
Temple University. 


A RETREAT FOR CURRICULUM REVISION 


Tue faculty of the San Francisco State College, 
which for the past nine months had been revising the 
curriculum of the college with major consideration 
being given to a program of general education for all 
students, decided in view of the pressure of classes 
and other activities to leave the campus for three days 
in order to discuss together what the program of gen- 
eral education should be. The retreat was planned 
for the entire faculty, and 120 members went to 
Asilomar, near Pacifie Grove (Calif.), to carry out a 
program planned by the president, the deans, and the 
chairmen of the various departments. 

The opening address at the first meeting, November 
14, was by Roy E. Simpson, state director of educa- 
tion, on “The Place of the State Colleges in Cali- 
fornia,” and was followed by a report on the char- 
acteristics of the student body by Boyd McCandless, 
professor of psychology in the college, and by an ad- 
dress on “General Education throughout the Nation” 
by Maleolm MacLean, University of California (Los 
Angeles). On November 15, Dr. MacLean spoke on 
the type of general education appropriate for San 
Francisco State College and led a faculty discussion. 
The faculty then proceeded by departments and as 
a group to discuss various aspects of the program 
of general education, and on the last day, November 
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17, met to unify their thinking and to decide on the 
next steps in developing the program at the college. 

Interspersed throughout the meeting were programs 
of musie by faculty members of the musie department, 
and two evenings were devoted to recreation for the 
group. In contributing this report, J. Paul Leonard, 
president of the college, stated that he knew of no 
college taking its entire faculty to a retreat to work 


on its programs. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION AND CAMPING 
RECOMMENDED 

A proGrRAM for making outdoor experience a regular 
part of the American youth’s school life and of the 
teacher’s training, based on the recommendations of 
40 educators, is published in the eurrent issue of 
Extending Education, a bulletin issued by National 
Camp, of Life Camps, Ine. The educators met last 
summer in Sussex (N. J.) to study the relation of 
camping and outdoor life to American education. 
Delegates represented the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
state departments of education, local school systems, 
and National Camp, and divided into committees to 
consider three aspects of outdoor life; (1) its value 
in education; (2) its place in teacher training; and 
(3) development of public support for camping and 
outdoor education. 

The first committee urged the importance of “direct 


learning experiences which come most logically in their 
The second com- 
mittee concluded that “outdoor education is too valu- 
able to be longer neglected as a component of educa- 
tion for teachers,” and recommended the introduction 
of camping as a universal experience of all teachers- 


natural or ‘out-of-doors’ setting.” 


to-be. The third committee recommended action on 
local, state, and national levels; the utilization of state 
and local resources, such as state lands, facilities 
owned by schools, country and city parks; the explora- 
tion of the possibility of state aid; and the use of pri- 
vate finances and facilities for experimental purposes. 
Walter D. Cocking, American School Publishing Co., 
was chairman of the conference. The director of Na- 


tional Camp is L. B. Sharp. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT AND CIVILIZATION 
COURSE 

AccorDING to a report from Robert Whitney Bol- 
well, chairman of the Graduate Council, the George 
Washington University is offering two sets of courses 
for students who want to know more about their own 
country: (1) primary and necessary courses for the 
The 
primary courses include: introduction to the arts in 
America, introduction to American literature, studies 
in American literature, the American drama, the 


major, and (2) secondary and desirable courses. 
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American novel, recent American literature, readingg 
for the American-civilization major, historical geor,, 
phy of North America, the development of Amerie, 
civilization, social history of the United States, og 
nomic history of the United States, American philos, 
phy to 1880, and recent American philosophy. Seco), 
dary courses are offered in folk arts in America, jn 
troductory economies, society and the school, repr 
sentatives of America, diplomatic history of the United 
States, and government of the United States. 

Students working toward the degree in Americay 
thought and civilization are expected to complete coy. 
tain other studies in English literature, European ciy 
ilization, and sociology which deal with Europeay 
backgrounds influential in affecting American culture 
Course work must be supplemented with independent 
reading. The whole program is designed to give the 
student “a co-ordinated knowledge of American cil 
ture with its background of intellectual and social 
tradition in order that he may meet the activities and 
interests of modern life with superior understanding 
and conviction.” 

Dr. Bolwell originated the American thought an 
civilization major at the university ten years ago a 
a departure from the long-established programs of 
studies which tended to associate “culture and learn 
ing” with “things European.” Since then similag 
American-civilization courses have been adopted in 
many other colleges and universities. 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


More than 1,100 American veterans have receive 
Certificates of Eligibility from the Veterans Adminis 
tration for study in the 903 foreign institutions in 6 
countries approved by the Veterans Administration 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (G.I. Bill) 
according to the Department of State. 

In addition, hundreds of other Certificates of Hligi 
bility have been issued for education in foreign 1 
stitutions by regional offices of the Veterans Adminis 
tration. Included among the approved institution 
are many of the world’s leading universities, colleges 
and professional schools, as well as art and musi 
conservatories, technical schools, and other specialize 
institutions. The approved institutions range froil 
Reykjavik (Iceland) to Dunedin (New Zealand), a0 
include, in addition to well-known European, Latit 
American, and Far Eastern colleges and universitie 
such institutions as a university at Malta, an agricul 
tural college on the island of Mauritius, and th 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

The list of approved institutions is supplemented 
periodically upon request. For example, an institu 
tion in Iceland was added at the request of a veterl 
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who married an Icelandic girl while he was stationed 
in that country and who desired to return there to 
study the silversmith’s trade. 

The Foreign Service establishments of the Depart- 
ment of State make necessary investigations and re- 
port to the Veterans Administration on questions re- 
garding the status of an institution. 

Three attachés for veterans’ affairs who will assist 
veterans overseas on educational matters have been 
appointed and have left for their posts as follows: 


Notes ad News 
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Colonel Eldon L. Bailey to London, William E. Share 
to Paris, and Thomas C. Quinn to Rome. 

A veteran desiring to attend a foreign institution 
must first apply for benefits under the G. I. Bill. The 
Veterans Administration Form 1950, “Application for 
Edueation or Training,” may be obtained from the 
regional VA office nearest the veterans’ residence, 
from the central office of the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, or in foreign countries from the nearest 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United States. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Cuar.es R. Sarreast, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Bemidji, Minn.), was 
reported in ScHooLt AND Society, December 7, did not, 
as stated, succeed A. C. Clark in the presidency. Dr. 
Sattgast returned to his former post after a leave of 
absence for service with the Military Government of 
the Army, beginning in September, 1943. Dr. Clark, 
who served as president in the interim, was named 
vice-president of the college in June, 1946, and con- 
tinues with the college in this administrative post. 


A. C. Ferauson, dean of the faculty, East Texas 
State Teachers College (Commerce), has sueceeded the 
late Samuel H. Whitley in the presidency. Dr. Whit- 
ley’s death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 12. Frank Young has been appointed acting 
dean of the faculty. 


Peter P. MicKEeLson, former president, Trinidad 
(Colo.) State Junior College, has been named presi- 
dent, Western State College of Colorado (Gunnison), 
to sueceed the late C. C. Casey. 


Homer CLARK WapswortH, former secretary of the 
Planning Commission in Pittsburgh, will become as- 
sistant to Bryn J. Hovde, president of the New School 
for Social Research (New York City), January 15. 


RaLtpH E. ApAMs, dean of administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, has been appointed interinr president 
to serve until a successor to Raymond R. Paty can be 
Dr. Paty’s appointment as chancellor of the 
University System of Georgia, effective January 1, 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, November 2. 
On January 8, Harry S. Pease will join the staff 
of the department of journalism to give courses in re- 
porting. 


selected. 


Lester G. BRAILEY, assistant dean of men, the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed dean of men, 
Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), and will as- 
sume his new duties in mid-January. 


FRANKLIN P, RouFe AND Witu1Am G. Youna have 
been appointed to deanships in the College of Letters 
and Seience, University of California (Los Angeles). 
Dr. Rolfe, associate professor of English and chair- 
man of the department, will be dean of the division 
of humanities; Dr. Young, professor of chemistry and 
chairman of the department, dean of the division of 
physical sciences. 


THE following changes in staff at Missouri Valley 
College (Marshall) were sent to ScHoon AND Socrery 
by J. Ray Cable, president, under date of December 
12: Jack Wilcox has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomics and business administration and dean of men. 
Russell DeLong, director of admissions and publie re- 
lations; Verne Ahlberg, associate professor of speech 
and dramatics; Richard O’Dell, associate professor of 
American history; and E. P. Fisher, acting assistant 
professor of business mathematics. Melva Rae Ginge- 
rich, dean of women and associate professor of polit- 
ical science, and Charles W. Gehrke, professor of 
chemistry, have returned from leaves of absence for 
graduate study. 


Danie. F. Bropuy has been appointed dean of stu- 
dents and director of a newly created department of 
student life, City College (New York). The depart- 
ment includes testing and guidance, supervision of 
student organizations and publications, veterans’ ad- 
visement, supervision of physically handicapped stu- 
dents, job placement, and research. 


LeLtAnp L. MerzGer, former assistant director, Bu- 
reau of Occupational Research of the public schools 
of Chieago, has been appointed dean, Wright Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College. 


Artuur Wirr Buiarr has succeeded Osear M. Chute 
as director of training, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College (DeKalb). Mr. Chute, whose leave of ab- 
sence for duty in a civilian post with the AAF was re- 
ported in Scoot anp Society, June 10, 1944, has 
resigned to accept the assistant superintendeney of 
schools, Evanston (IIl.). 
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WILLArD S. ELSBREE, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been appointed 
executive officer of the college’s Institute of Field 
Studies, a division established in 1921 to assist school 
boards and school administrators in appraising their 
educational policies and programs and in setting up 
long-term plans. The institute was recently reorgan- 
ized in anticipation of demands for a similar service to 
schools systems in other countries. 


Ropsert E. BArtEs, assistant dean of students, Indi- 
ana University, has been appointed director of stu- 
dent affairs, Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacks- 
burg and Radford). 


PauLt K. Storr, athletic coach, Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa), has been named director of 
physical education and intercollegiate athletics to suc- 
ceed Glenn Cunningham, whose leave of absence for 
service in the Navy was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 22, 1945. 

Puiip GOOoLpD, a counselor in the Vocational Service 
Center, YMCA, New York City, has been appointed 
director of counseling and guidance, Hillyer Junior 


College (Hartford, Conn.). 


THE REVEREND JOHN C. SCHROEDER, master of Cal- 
houn College and professor of religion, Yale Univer- 
sity, has been named chairman of a new department 
of religion for graduate and undergraduate students 
and director of undergraduate studies. The Reverend 
Kenneth §. Latourette, Willis James professor of mis- 
sions and Oriental history, ‘is director of graduate 
studies. The undergraduate course in religion has 
been provided, not as a preparation for professional 
work in the ministry, but as a field in which students 
may learn to appreciate the religious background of 
contemporary life and its relationship to contemporary 


problems. 


THomAs Q. Giuson, formerly personnel director of 
the H. H. Brown Shoe Company, Worcester (Mass.), 
has been appointed assistant professor of industrial 
psychology and associate director of the Veterans 
Guidance Center, Clark University. Mr. Gilson will 
continue his association with the company as a con- 
sultant. 


Tuomas A. Rousse, chairman of the department of 
speech, the University of Texas, has returned from 
service in the Armed Forces. Dr. Rousse recently 
received the Legion of Merit for distinguished services. 
Grover Fuchs, Howard Townsend, and Edd: Miller 
have been promoted to assistant professorships of 
speech. 

Hirscu L. SrtvermMan, former instructor in phi- 
losophy, Long Island University, has been appointed 
acting head of the department of philosophy, Mohawk 


College (Utiea, N. Y.). Milton Schwebel, former as. 
sistant labor-market analyst, U. S. Department of 
Labor, has been appointed to teach psychology and 
render personnel service to students. 


Lester N. RECKTENWALD, formerly vocational ap. 
praiser, Veterans Advisement Center, City College 
(New York), has been appointed to the staff of the 
Veterans Guidance Center, Marquette University (Mil- 
waukee). 


MicHaEL Ginsburg, chief, internal political section, 
USSR division, Office of Research and Intelligence, 
Department of State, has been named to the newly 
established professorship of Russian language and ciy- 
ilization, Indiana University, effective in September, 
1947. Sunder Joshi, lecturer in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant professor in the 
division of adult education and publie services. Robert 
L. Sanders, dean, and Douglas D. Neye, assistant dean, 
School of Musie, have relinquished their administrative 
duties to devote full time to teaching, research, and 
composition. Resignations of the following were ac- 
cepted by the Board of Trustees, December 2: Ben W. 
Miller (physical education), Cedrie C. Cummins, (In- 
dianapolis Extension Center), Clark Emery (English), 
W. D. Gilliam (Fort Wayne and South Bend extension 
centers), Edgar L. Yeager (psychology), Francis E. 
MelIntyre (economies), K. G. Wakim (physiology), 
and H. F. Bohnenblust (mathematics). 


JouN H. FapENRECHT has been appointed professor 
of education, Wheaton (Ill.) College. 


Bryce K. Brown has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics, the James Millikan University 
(Decatur, Iil.). 


AN announcement of the following changes in staff 
at Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.) was re- 
cently sent to ScHoot anp Society: Egon E. Bergel, 
formerly professor of sociology, Friends University 
(Wichita, Kans.), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and economics; S. Kirson Wein- 
berg, instructor in social science, Wright Junior Col- 
lege (Chicago), assistant professor of sociology; Lloyd 
R. Neweomer, of West Virginia University, and Fred- 
erick J. Hunter, of Iowa State College, assistant pro- 
fessors of English, the latter to replace Mrs. W. R. 
Davis, assistant professor of dramatie art and speech, 
retired; Baker Ferguson, formerly in Army service, 
assistant professor of economies and business admin- 
istration; and to instruetorships, Robert G. Comegys 
(history and political science), Angelina Katthain 
(Spanish), James Gail Sheldon (religion), Ruth Me- 
Geehan and William O. Pugh (English), Robert C. 
Howard (physies), Chloe Yates Vickers (physical edu- 
eation for women), Kirk Drumheller (mathematics), 
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Joyce McKay (piano), Mrs. Ivar Highberg (piano 
and voice), and Robert J. Williams (accounting, part- 
time). Melvin C. Jacobs, professor of history, has 
been named professor of Biblical literature and lec- 
turer in history; Arthur G. Rempel (biology) and 
Lawrence H. Bussard (modern languages) have been 
promoted to associate professorships, and M. Duane 
Bown (psychology) and Louise S. Pope (biology), to 
assistant professorships. Eli T. Allen, professor of 
Biblical literature, has been retired to emeritus status. 


JEAN INGRAM Brookes, for the past three and one 
half years a teacher in the AAF Radio School, Scott 
Field (Ill.), will become associate professor of history, 
Memphis (Tenn.) State College, January 2. Dr. 
Brookes’s special field is European history. 


E. C. Coteman, former head of the department of 
English, Sul Ross State Teachers College (Alpine, 
Tex.), is now associate professor of English, Southern 
Illinois Normal University (Normal). 


THE following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Fort Collins): Wallace J. Brown, assistant 
professor of English, and Oswald J. Falkenstern to 
the department of mathematics. 


Hartey F. Garrett, former superintendent of 
schools, Belpre (Kans.), has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Fort Hays Kansas State College 
(Hays). 

Atvin M. Jonnson has been appointed assistant 
professor of geography and geology, Elmhurst (IIl.) 
College. 


THE following appointments at the University of 
Denver were announced recently: Frances A. Forsee 
(social science and foundation work), Jose A. Moreno 
(modern languages), Robert L. McKee (physical edu- 
cation), and Raymond J. Helt (division of buildings 
and grounds). 

ANDREW CHARLES LinpBLOOM, formerly of the staff 
of the Frederick (Colo.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed to the department of physics, University of 
Wyoming. 


Juanita I. KAHLER has been appointed to the de- 
partment of institutional management, State College 
of Washington (Pullman). 


Harry Epwarp Groves was recently appointed to 
the department of English, Tuskegee Institute (Ala.). 


MarGaret DoyLE AND DwaIne T. Ervin have been 
appointed to the staff of Boise (Idaho) Junior Col- 
lege; Miss Doyle to the department of mathematics, 
Mr. Ervin to the department of history. 


Frank H. Rernscu, professor of German, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), was elected president 
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of the Philological Association of the Pacifie Coast 
at its annual fall meeting. Gustave O. Arlt, also a 
professor of German on the Los Angeles campus, was 
elected to membership in the Executive Committee of 
the organization, which is affiliated with the Modern 
Language Association of America and the American 
Philological Association. 


Watter LANE Scort, of Hendrix College (Conway, 
Ark.), has been elected associate direetor of the Joint 
Program of Publie Relations for Edueational Institu- 
tions of the Methodist Church to succeed the late 
Walter Parkes, whose death was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, November 23. 


Ceci L. HuGues, formerly assistant professor of 
education, University of California, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the American National 
Red Cross units in the Pacifie area with offices in San 
Francisco. Dr. Hughes recently returned from 21 
months of service with the Red Cross in the Central 
Pacific. 


Lester HitcHens, formerly supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, New Mexico State Department 
of Education, has sueceeded Frank E. Wimberly as 
director of vocational education and supervisor of the 
division of vocational agriculture. Mr. Wimberly has 
resigned to enter private business. 


THE REVEREND CorNELIus T. H. SHERLOCK, a curate 
in St. Mary’s Parish, Lynn (Mass.), and assistant 
superintendent of parochial schools in the Archdiocese 
of Boston, has been named to the superintendency. 
The Reverend Timothy F. O’Leary, whose appointment 
as headmaster, Christopher Columbus High School, 
North End, Boston, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, June 2, 1945, has sueceeded Father Sherlock 
as assistant superintendent. 


L. H. MERRIHEW, principal, Iron River (Wis.) High 
School, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Bayfield County (Wis.), to succeed Daniel L. Brace, 
who has aecepted a post with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration at Wausau (Wis.). 


EstHer HENSLEIGH has succeeded Mabel Searl as 
as superintendent of schools, Page County (Iowa). 


EHUD PRIESTLEY has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Salem (N. J.), to sueceed George R. Miller, 
Jr., whose election to the state superintendency of 
public instruction, Delaware, was reported in ScHoon 
AND Socrery, June 8. 


JOHN B. Lim, director of vocational education, 
Binghamton (N. Y.), has been promoted to the as- 
sistant superintendency of schools. 


S. A. Watson, president, Wilmington (Ohio) Col- 
lege, has tendered his resignation, effective at the close 
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of the academic year, to the Board of Trustees. T. 8S. 
Townsley, chairman of the board, has reluctantly ac- 


cepted the resignation. 


Georce A. WepGE, former dean, Institute of Musical 
Art, Julliard School of Musie (New York 27), whose 
appointment as administrator of the school was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, January 26, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire at the close of the aca- 
demic year. Mr. Wedge, however, will remain at the 
school as director of the summer session in 1947. 


CuarLes H. Swirt, associate professor of anatomy 
and secretary of the department, the University of 
Chicago, has been retired with emeritus status after 
47 years of association with the university as a stu- 
dent and later as a member of the staff. 


Joun W. Battey, for the past 23 years professor 
of New Testament interpretation, Berkeley (Calif.) 
Baptist Divinity School, has retired. He has been 
named consulting editor of a commentary on the entire 
Bible, to be entitled “The Interpreter’s Bible,” that 
will be published by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Recent Deaths 


Epwarp LAURENS Mark, professor emeritus of anat- 
omy, Harvard University, died, December 16, at the 
age of ninety-nine years. Dr. Mark, who was widely 
known as a zoologist and an anatomist, had served as 
instructor in mathematics (1871-72), University of 
Michigan, and at Harvard University as instructor in 
zoology (1877-83), assistant professor of zoology 
(1883-86), and Hersey professor of anatomy (1886— 
1921). 


Tuomas B. Wapg, an instructor in X-ray in the 
School of Dentistry, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), suecumbed to a heart attack, December 18, at 
the age of seventy-one years. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, a pastor 
in Presbyterian churches for fifty-two years, died, De- 
cember 19, at the age of seventy-nine years. In the 
academic field, Dr. Mead had served as acting pro- 
fessor of English language and literature (1917-19), 
Berea (Ky.) College, and later as professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology, Tuseulum College (Greenville, 


Tenn.). 


ANDREW WILSON Browy, associate professor of psy- 
chology, the University of Chicago, suecumbed to a 
heart attack, December 19, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Dr. Brown had served as instructor (1920-22), New 
York State College for Teachers (Albany), and (1923- 
25), Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) ; chief psycholo- 
gist (1926-43), Institute for Juvenile Research; asso- 
ciate professor of psychology (1931-43), University 
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of Illinois; and at the University of Chicago (since 
1942). 


FreD CAMPBELL WHITCOMB, professor emeritus of 
industrial-arts education, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), died, December 19, at the age of seventy-six 
years. Dr. Whitcomb had served as principal of high 
schools (1895-1903) in Delphi, Tipton, and Bluffton 
(Ind.) ; director (1904-06), School of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Howard University; and at Miami University 
as professor of industrial education and director of 
the division of practical arts, School of Education 
(1906-41). 


WitiiAmM Mason DANNER, JR., a member of the staff 
of Santa Barbara College, University of California, 
died, December 19, at the age of fifty-seven years, 


Honors and Awards 

Frank P. GranwAm, president, the University of 
North Carolina, recently received the 1946 Clendenin 
Award of the Workers Defense League, “for being 
in the forefront of every struggle for labor’s rights 
in the South.” 


FRANK E. Sorenson, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, has been chosen for 
the Frank G. Brewer Trophy for his work on aviation 
education. The award is made annually by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association for “the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the development of air youth in 
the field of education and training.” Dr. Sorenson’s 
plan “emphasizes both teacher training and curriculum 
development and makes extensive use of existing 
facilities.” 


Other Items 

THE REVEREND BERNARD W. Dempsey, 8.J., dean, 
School of Commerce and Finance, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, announced on December 10 that “all curricula 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Com- 
meree are now registered with the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York.” The signifi- 
cance of the recognition is that graduates of the school 
are “now the only graduates of any Missouri institute 
eligible for the certified-public-accountant examination 
in New York State.” 


N. Demine Hoyt, adviser to foreign students at 
Columbia University, announced on December 12 the 
results of a survey in which it was revealed that 1,004 
students from 77 countries and colonies are studying 
in 51 departments of the university and 14 branches 
of the Extension Division. In addition there are 372 
foreign students in Teachers College. Almost 100 of 
the group are “veterans of 15 allied armies, many of 
them from the British Dominions, who are studying 
under veterans’ benefits.” 
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Shorter Papers... 


1947 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Ix continuation of previously published lists! of 
ntennial dates in the history of education, the fol- 
ving group of significant 1947 dates is presented. 
ditional details regarding events and persons men- 
ined may be found in the standard encyclopedias 
od histories of education. 
347 A.D. 

Birth of St. John Chrysostom, author of A Defense 
‘Monastic Life, who dwelt on the necessity of Chris- 
in training for children in home and in school. 


1347 A.D. 
Pembroke College, University of Cambridge, Eng- 
nd, founded. 
1447 A.D. 
Founding of the Vatican library at Rome by Pope 
icholas V, formerly Tommaso Parentucelli. 
1547 A.D. 
Death of Francis I, founder of the Collége de 
hance, at Paris. 
1647 A.D. 
Passage of the Massachusetts Law of 1647, the 
\l deluder Satan” Act, which required every town 
50 or more householders to appoint a teacher of 
ling and writing, and every town of 100 or more 
seholders to provide a Latin Grammar School— 
: first assertion among English-speaking people of 
right of the state to require communities to estab- 
jand maintain schools. “The most important single 
lative act in American educational history, estab- 
ting the precedent for our publie schools system”— 
J. Taylor). 
Enactment in Rhode Island of the first law for free- 
u of religion ever enacted by an English-speaking 
ple. 
1747 A.D. 
Julius Heeker established a private “Lehrerseminar” 
Berlin which demonstrated the possibilities of 
ther training. Also the same year he opened the 
‘distinet “Realsehule” in Berlin. 
Leoole Nationale des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris, 
uded. 
illege of New Jersey, later Princeton University, 
ied for instruetion at Elizabethtown, now Eliza- 


1847 A.D. 
irth of Wilhelm Rein, who made Jena a great cen- 
‘or the training of teachers. 
‘ppointment of a Minister of Publie Instruction 
lcreation of a Council of Publie Instruction in 
Y. 


‘ee SCHOOL AND SocreTy, December 29, 1945, for list 
1946 and for references to similar lists from 1926 to 





Government proposals for nationalization of edu- 
cation in England, proposed in a notable address by 
Lord Macaulay, carried despite violent religious oppo- 
sition. 

Death of Carl August Zeller who organized a nor- 
mal school in Prussia to train teachers in the Pestaloz- 
zian methods. 

Foundation of the “Lancashire Public School Asso- 
ciation” in England. 

Formation of the “Catholic Poor-School Committee” 
in England. 

Reorganization of the grammar school at Quiney, 
Massachusetts, by its principal, John D. Philbrick, 
after the German model described by Horace Mann. 
Commonly considered the first fully graded public 
school in the United States. 

Establishment of publie high schools at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and at Hartford, Connecticut. 

First agricultural experiment station in the United 
States inaugurated at Yale University. 

Organization of the State Teachers Association of 
Ohio. 

Organization of the American Medical Association. 

First teachers institute held in Maine. 

First Chinese students brought to America by Sam- 
uel R. Brown, one of whom, Yung Wing, was the 
first Chinese graduate of Yale University. 

Establishment in the United States of the Catholic 
teaching order of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The first woman, Maria Mitchell, discoverer of a 
telescopic comet, admitted to membership in the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Yale University, the first university in America to 
make direct provision for graduate students, an- 
nounced in its catalogue the establishment of a de- 
partment of philosophy and _ arts for scientifie and 
graduate study. 

Passage by the Legislature of Louisiana of an Act 
establishing a free public-school system in the state. 

Publicati#: of David Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, suézessful and influential early professional 
book. | 

Publication:in Massachusetts of the Reverend Mr. 
Smith’s The Bible, the Rod, and Religion in the Com- 
mon Schools, and of Horace Mann’s reply, in a docu- 
ment of 56 pages. 

Recommendation by a committee of the New York 
Legislature of the establishment of a school to teach 
“agriculture and mechanie arts.” 

Universidad Central de 
Honduras, founded. 

Lawrence Scientifie School at Harvard University 


Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 


opened. 
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Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University opened. 

College of the City of New York founded. 

College of the Sacred Heart, New York, opened as 
Manhattanville Academy. 

College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York, opened. 

Greensboro College for Women, North Carolina, 
opened. 

State School for the Deaf established in North Caro- 
lina. 

Otterbein College, Ohio, opened. : 

Lake Erie College, Ohio, founded as Willoughby 
Seminary. 

Earlham College, Indiana, opened as Friends Board- 
ing School. 

State School for the Blind established in Indiana. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Illinois, 
opened. 

Rockford College, Illinois, chartered. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin, opened. 

Lawrence College, Wisconsin, chartered. 

State University of Iowa chartered. 

Grinnell College, Iowa, opened. 

Webster College, of St. Louis University, Missouri, 
founded. 

University of Missouri opened. 

Water Crossy EELLS 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANOTHER CURRICULUM ADVENTURE 


FRESHMAN English! By whatever number or name 
this course is known in colleges all over the United 
States, it is probable that the attitude of faculty and 
students alike is too often apathetic. Unfortunately, 
English 1 usually suffers under the damnation of any 
“required” course—to be endured rather than enjoyed 
and to be crossed off the total list of graduation re- 
quirements as soon as possible. What are we as 
teachers of college English doing to improve, not 
merely the surface rating of the course, but more par- 
ticularly the basic content and approach? What can 
we do to give more significance to English 1? 

I submit that there is a dichotomy in this question: 
What shall we teach college freshmen? How shall we 
teach that content to them? Before the battle against 
inertia and antagonism in English is won, both prob- 
lems must be worked out. It is only with the first 
consideration, the content of the course, that this re- 
port is concerned. The gathering of this information 
is merely a first step on a road which needs to be more 
commonly traveled—that of closer co-operation be- 
tween colleges and secondary schools in the planning 
of curriculum. 

This study is an attempt to survey what some of 
our students had studied in high-school English and to 
ascertain if there be unwise overlapping of subject 
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matter between the high school and the college course, 
The present report covers but one of the many face 
of such a study and grows directly out of an attemp 
to enrich the content of one part of the requir 
freshman English course at Denison. <A commoy| 
voiced complaint of freshman English is that it js ; 
large part a repetition of high-school content. Reali, 
ing as we did that often there seems to be unwis 
overlapping of subject matter, the attempt was maq 
to learn what some of our students had covered j 
high-school courses. We hoped that some rather ger 
eral pattern might appear on which to build o 
English curriculum. 

Much could be said on the value of meeting soy 
great works of literature on several different leye 
of maturity through high school and college, but th 
is no place for lengthy digression. Surely no teach 
who has taken students through the joys of Midsy 


purses 
ury re 


mer Night’s Dream or the sorrows of Hamlet over ~ 
period of five, ten, twenty, or more years would quill yc 
tion the value to himself or to his students of meetigiiiiect is 
these works innumerable times. It is equally tr the 
however, that to the majority of students of hig 0, ¢ 


school or college, age the assignment of a novel, pla, | 
or even a short poem which they have once studi@jo0) 
seems a waste of time, tends to create careless stug 


le hop 
habits, and, at its worst, makes for a negative attitu 


lation 


toward otherwise good material and other literary i t),. 
amples used in the course. “We’ve had that befor, pi. 
why should we have it again?” is often the stoi Most 
answer of the college freshman when he has be@pricul 
assigned a work of literature he has studied in hig the fi 


hately 
igh-seh¢ 
ve the 
college 


school. 
The question comes then in double-barreled fashi 
1. Is there any general body of material covered 
high school English courses which we can assume all 4 
lege freshmen will know and need not, therefore, ha 
reassigned in their first year of required English! 


and if such is found to be the case, then the see 
question follows, 


eis on 
t co-op 
Turni: 
ime of 


€ rest 

2. What works of literature are especially good en stuc 
high school use and what for college? le wou 
The second question remains unanswered, waiting HM those | 
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such time as interested co-operation under good ¢ 
ditions ean bring forth eonerete proposals. For 
first question there is a fairly representative 20s 
which may lay the groundwork for the kind of st 
needed to solve thoroughly and ~/cil the second 4 
tion. 

The answer involves a study made of some? 
schools from which Denison regularly receives ‘ 
dents. These states in the order of number of! 
schools represented are Ohio, Michigan, Illinois,’ 
York, West Virginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin. Aceordi 
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, letter was sent to the principal of each of the 94 
jigh schools in the ten states. In part the letter read 
s follows: 

As a part of our interest at Denison in keeping step 
sith current educational developments, we are working 
ward improving the content of our basic courses. In 
he future, as soon as details can be worked out, all of 
wr students will take ‘‘core courses’’ in English and 
history. We hope that these courses will help lay the 
roundwork for the four years of liberal-arts education 
Lvailable to all Denison students. We would like to 
alist your co-operation in our program to the extent of 
me valuable information which you may be able to 
hare With us. 

Occasionally we hear the comment from college fresh- 
xen that material given them in both English and his- 
wry is a repetition of content covered in high-school 
purses. We wish, as far as possible, to avoid unneces- 
ury repetition. Accordingly, we are asking if you would 
¢ good enough to send us detailed syllabi of the mate- 
ial covered by your courses in history and in English. 
ill you indicate the high-school year in which the sub- 
xt is given; if possible, indicate also the texts used 
jr the various courses. 


On the whole the nature of the replies was gratify- 
g. Possibly most revealing to the educator, high 
hool and college, was the number which expressed 
he hope that this study might be the preface to better 
lations between the schools and the colleges. One 
{ the high-school teachers who merits appreciation 
ir his candor put it thus: 
Most colleges seem to shrug their shoulders about the 
wriculum of a high school. They assume, particularly 
the field of English, that our students will be inade- 
mately prepared anyhow, and they never ask what the 
oamee’-school curriculum is. It is therefore a pleasure to 
hve the opportunity to write something about this for 
college. 
: is one who might become a link in the desired chain 
‘co-operation ! 
Turning then from the plan of the study itself to 
ne of the results, a few conclusions appear justified. 
te results from the history material have not yet 
en studied; a cursory view of the information avail- 
le would indieate conclusions equally as interesting 
those in English. The reported results deal entirely 
iit English and are concerned exclusively with con- 
it although all of us are quick to acknowledge that 
W we approach the students is as important often 
with what we approach them. A whole area of 
hoperative planning on method of teaching the great 
rks of literature opens up before us.? 










‘A definite note of commendation should be inserted 
"e for the very careful and detailed syllabi made for 
‘courses in English by the high schools of the Canton 
i Cincinnati, Ohio, public-school systems. The leaders 
these cities have already made great strides in the 
} velopment of plans for high-school English of which 
7 teachers ought to be much more generally aware. 
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One conclusion on the content of the English courses 
in high sehool is borne out by the practice of most 
of the schools reporting: in the work of the first two 
years of the four-year system approximately one half 
to two thirds of the time is spent on grammar and 
composition, the remaining time on literature; the 
upper two years reverse the procedure, spending the 
major portion of the time on reading, with the time 
spent on writing skills varying from apparently none 
at all to a program well integrated into the study of 
literature. 

A second conclusion as to the kind of literary mate- 
rial in use can also be made: such works of literature 
as are used in the first two years are quite widely seat- 
tered. There appears to be no general common body 
of knowledge, but Silas Mariner, Ivanhoe, The Tale 
of Two Cities, a Shakespeare play, frequently Julius 
Caesar or As You Like It, and narrative or lyric 
poetry of English authors receive major emphasis. 
The text Adventures in Appreciation (edited by Cook, 
Miller, and Loban and published by Harcourt Brace 
and Co.) has fairly general use in the schools included 
in this survey as a basic text, especially in the 10th 
grade. 

For the last two years of the schools reporting, the 
trend seems to be toward a chronological study of 
American literature, frequently correlated with the 
American History course, in the llth grade, and a 
similar study of English literature in the 12th grade 
(the correlation with English history is singularly 
lacking). The companion volumes, Adventures in 
American Literature and Adventures in English Lit- 
erature (edited by Inglis, et al. and published by Har- 
court Brace and Co.), often form the basis for class 
study; Schweixert’s Short Stories, Chamberlain’s 
Essays New anc Old, and a variety of poetry antholo- 
gies are also iu use in these last two years. The works 
most commonly mentioned for required reading and 
class discussion were The House of Seven Gables, 
Giants in the Earth, The Return of the Native, Arrow- 
smith, The Rise of Silas Lapham, and such Shake- 
speare plays as Macbeth and Hamlet. General assign- 
ment of standard nineteenth or aceepted twentieth 
certury novels, plays, and biographies was common. 

The reader may make what he will out of the fact 
that in only two curricula was there mention of any 
significant attempt to teach literature other than that 
natively in English, in other words to acquaint high- 
school students with great treasures of world litera- 
ture. However, it must be added that several schools 
made mention of the use of the Odyssey, myths, and 
selections from the Bible as part of the required or 
outside reading; curiously these assignments seem to 
be most usual during the first two years of the high- 
school program. 
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Such then are the only conclusions warranted by 
the statements of the high schools eo-cperating in this 
curriculum adventure. To some teachers it may be 
disappointing not to find a greater common body of 
literature taught in our high schools. And even 
though all these literary works mentioned are taught 
in many high schools, we will all have students in 
freshman English who have not come under the spell 
of these novels, dramas, essays, and poetry, at least 
not of any sizable number of them. There is, then, 
only a limited body of great literature which is the 


Reborts... 
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common knowledge of Denison freshmen and, in s 
far as our studcnt body is representative of the me 
try at large, of the mythical “average” college fresh. 
man when he enrolls in English 1. But it jg t be 
hoped that the adventure undertaken at Denison will 
be repeated elsewhere and that the results may be 
utilized widely for the bettering of required freshman 
English in our colleges. 
ELIZABETH B. Srantox 

DENISON UNIVERSITY, 

GRANVILLE, OHIO 





A MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 

SEVERAL items of business discussed at the fall meet- 
ing of the College Entrance Examination Board will 
be of particular interest to readers of SCHOOL AND 
SocrerTy. 

The early part of the meeting, which was held at 
Baruard College, October 30, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the “Preliminary Report of the Committee 
on Testing, to the President, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching.” Three members of 
the committee—President Conant of Harvard (chair- 
man), President Day of Cornell, and President Wris- 
ton of Brown—attended the meeting as representatives 
of their respective institutions and presented informal 
analyses of the implications of the committee’s report. 
As described in ScHoot anp Society (October 19), the 
report advocated a merger of nonprofit testing organi- 
zations (including the College Board, the Cooperative 
Test Service, the Graduate Record Office, and the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau) to form one national testing 
commission. Discussion of the proposal touched on 
the financial feasibility of attaining the stated objec- 
tives of the commission; the possibility that these ob- 
jectives might be met more readily through a degree 
of integration short of a total merger of the existing 
agencies; the desirability of an affiliation between the 
proposed commission and the American Council on 
Edueation, as suggested in the report; and the place 
of the secondary schools in a national testing agency. 
After an hour’s discussion, it was unanimously voted 
that a committee be appointed to consider the place 
of the College Entrance Examination Board in the 
field of testing, with particular reference to the plan 
proposed by the Carnegie Foundation’s Committee on 
Testing; and that this committee make recommenda- 
tions, through the Executive Committee, to the board. 

In response to numerous requests, the board voted 
to offer tests in Greek and Italian in April, 1948. It 
was resolved that these additions to the examination 





program be made on a trial basis, and that the ques 
tion of their continuation in future years be decid 
in the light of experience with the first administra 
tions. 
































A reduction in the candidate’s fee for the Comp 
hensive Mathematics Test, from six dollars to fiy 
was decided on, to be effective for the April, 194 
series. 

For many years the board has permitted candidat 
to register for an examination series at any time prio 
to the beginning of the series. Beginning with th 
April, 1947, tests, however, no applications receiy 
later than one week before the examination date wi 
be considered. This change will eliminate the pra 
tice of allowing candidates to register at the exam 
nation centers. The step was taken because of 
serious difficulty of handling the growing number 
late applications at a time when the board’s faciliti 
are fully taxed by the huge volume of candidates w 
register on time. The penalty fee for registrati 
later than three weeks before the tests are given W 
continue in force. 

In the past it has been necessary for all Colle 
Board candidates to indicate on their applicatio 
their order of preference for the colleges to whi 
they wished their scores reported. A substantial 20 
ber of candidates take the examinations for practi 
at the end of their junior year in secondary s¢h0 
however, and the board has decided that these “? 
liminary candidates” will no longer be required 
indicate colleges in order of preference. Students W 
take the tests in their senior year must still indit 
their order of choice. 

It was announced that the English Test for Forel 
Students, being developed by the board with the 
operation of the Department of State, will be 1 
for distribution in the spring of 1947. Through s 
cial arrangements with the Department of State, " 
test will be administered at overseas centers to fore 
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students who wish to study in the United States, and 
scores will be made available to colleges and univer- 
sities to whieh the students apply for admission. One 
form of the examination will be prepared for the use 
of board member colleges which feel a need for sup- 
plementary testing of students who have come to this 
country without taking the examination. 

The board voted the adoption_of new Articles of 
Association and By-Laws, under which the representa- 
tion of seeondary-school associations is considerably 
widened. The annual dues of member colleges are 
reduced from $100 to $50; the dues for educational 
associations are $25 per annum. The offices estab- 
lished by the Articles of Association, and the indi- 
viduals named to fill these positions, are as follows: 
chairman, Edward §. Noyes, Yale University; vice- 
chairman, Mildred MeAfee Horton, Wellesley College ; 
chairman of the executive committee, George W. Mul- 
lins, Barnard College, Columbia University; director, 
Henry Chauncey; assistant director, Richard H. Sulli- 
yan; researeh director, Harold O. Gulliksen; secretary, 
William W. Turnbull. 





WituiAm W. TURNBULL 
CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD, 
PRINCETON 


COLLEGE PROGRAM IN A HOUSING 
PROJECT 


VANnpoRT EXTENSION CENTER, an Oregon school set 
up by the state to provide additional college facilities, 
opened classes on October 7. The Fall registration 
totaled 1,374, of which, 1,252 were veterans, all but 
71 were men and nearly 1,200 were freshmen. The 
Vanport Extension Center was prepared to offer lower 
division work to as many as 2,000 students. 

The Center is loeated seven miles from the center 
of Portland in Vanport City, the nation’s largest 
Federal Publie Housing Project, where during the 
war 33,000 shipyard workers and their families lived. 
Now only veterans are admitted. After V-J Day, 
occupancy fell to about 50 per cent, but occupancy 
is now over 90 per cent of the remaining capacity. 
Over one third of the apartment units have been dis- 
mantled by sections for removal to college campuses 
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and other areas for veterans’ housing. About one 
third of the Center’s students live in Vanport. The 
rest commute from Portland and its suburbs. Al- 
though Vanport housing is war housing, it is superior 
to the trailers and much of the other housing that 
colleges and universities offer veterans. It is handled 
by the Housing Authority of Portland. Community 
services, such as bus transportation, hospital, stores, 
library, fire stations, and recreation were already in 
operation. 

Although housing was abundant in the project for 
students, it was difficult to find enough classrooms. 
Two former nursery schools were readily converted 
into eight classrooms, and a former shopping center 
was rebuilt to make seven classrooms and a library. 
A recreation building supplied four classrooms, after 
pool tables and other equipment had been replaced 
by table armchairs secured from War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Students travel six miles to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Dental School for chemistry lab- 
oratory and to Portland high schools for typing, 
zoology, and botany classes. Additional students were 
accommodated by the use of the Vanport Junior High 
School after public-school hours. 

Each faculty member secured for the Vanport Ex- 
tension Center was approved by the State System 
Faculty Committee for the field concerned. Courses 
offered at the Center follow the outlines of those at 
Oregon State College or the University of Oregon and 
can be transferred with full credit. 

Oregon has a unified system of higher education. 
The University of Oregon, Oregon State College, three 
Colleges of Education, and the General Extension 
Division are under one board and a chancellor, Paul 
Packer. The General Extension Division has charge 
of higher education off the established campuses. For 
many years it has been operating evening classes and 
a summer session in Portland and adult classes in 
cities over the state. The Vanport Extension Center 
is part of the General Extension Division, headed by 
J. F. Cramer. 

STEPHEN E. EPuer, 
Director 


VANPORT EXTENSION CENTER, 
PORTLAND 17, OREGON 


_Educational Literature Review... 
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HISTORY 


The whole approach to the problems of higher educa- 
ion in the United States has for long almost studiously 
avoided the historical method. Each age has assumed 
that it was uniquely a period of ‘‘transition’’ when the 
tollege for the first time was ‘‘on trial for its life.’? A 
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By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

study of the history of higher education shows plainly 
that the issues so hotly contested today are part of long 
continuing controversies the problems of which were de- 
fined in the large more than a hundred years ago.—R. 
Freeman Butts, ‘‘The College Charts Its Course.’’ 
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COLLEGE presidents, publicity directors, and alumni 
are history-conscious. That is to say, they are not 
primarily interested in history as an intellectual dis- 
cipline or as a field for research, but rather as a 
vehicle by which they can enhance the prestige of 
their institution and enable it to offer better “service.” 
The best time to make use of history is when the col- 
lege is about to celebrate its birthday or any other 
The customary thing to do is 
to publish an account of the genesis of the school 
from the earliest moment when the idea was hatched 
in the founder’s mind until the Golden Age of the 
present. Some of these publications are fine ex- 
amples of historical literature, as, for example, Mori- 


suitable anniversary. 


son’s history of Harvard; others are examples of 
literature in the broadest possible sense of the term. 

Currently, Princeton is commemorating its bicen- 
tenary, while the University of Buffalo and Manhat- 
tanville College, to mention some of the more youth- 
ful celebrants, are rejoicing over the completion of a 
century of instruction. The College of the City of 
New York, founded in 1847, has already jumped the 
gun. Not every institution is in a position to con- 
tribute its bit to the historiography of American 
higher education, but each one shows evidence of a 
healthy interest in its own past and in implied willing- 
ness to apply the lessons. 

Because of the importance of the published history 
in the academic festivities! and its value as a source 
of information on the development of American higher 
education it becomes advisable to analyze its modus 
There are certain criteria or standards 
which a college or university history must meet, if it 
is to be used for more than an occasional footnote 
reference. The writing of the institutional history 
is not a simple matter of a mere chronological account 
of the presidential administrations—or dynasties— 
and biographical sketches of generous trustees. This 
is not the place for the presentation of a blueprint 
on the eomposition of a college history. From the 
diseussion, in the following paragraphs, of the recently 
published histories the reader will be able to infer 
which practices seem desirable, to this writer at least. 


seribendi. 


The history of higher education, as distinct from 
individual eollege history, has enjoyed the attention 
of eapable historians and educators: William W. 
Capes and John W. H. Walden have studied ancient 
Greek universities; Simon §. Laurie, Arthur O. Nor- 
ton, Lynn Thorndike, Gabriel Compayré, Robert S. 


1In anticipation of the observance of Columbia Uni- 
versity ’s bicentenary in 1954, Dwight C. Miner, associate 
professor of history, has been commissioned by the uni- 
versity authorities to prepare a thorough history of the 
institution. The history will be published in several vol- 
umes in 1954. (See ScHOOL AND Society, December 21.) 
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Rait, Heinrich Denifle, Charles H. Haskins, Robert 
F. Seybolt, Louis J. Paetow, and Hastings Rashdall, 
medieval universities? ; Friedrich Paulsen, German uni- 
versities; Stephen D’Irsay, French universities, 
Vieente de la Fuente, Spanish universities; and 
Charles F. Thwing, Donald G. Tewksbury, and R. Free- 
man Butts, American higher education.* Accounts of 
single colleges and universities have not attained, on 
the whole, the standard of good historical writing, 

That all is not rosy in the realm of college and 
university history is a fact known to all who are 
seriously interested in the subject and from time to 
time someone lets off steam. Few writers in this field, 
however, have expressed their feelings as forcibly as 
Thomas Le Due in “Piety and Intellect at Amherst 
College, 1865-1912.” 

Dr. Le Due strikes at the center of the problem in 
his preface: 


It is remarkable that our study of the intellectual 
history of the American college has not yet progressed 
beyond the seventeenth century. If the writing of col- 
lege histories is, as has been said, ‘‘a major scandal in 
American scholarship,’’ the explanation lies, perhaps, in 
the refusal of historians to explore ideas as well as cus- 
toms and personalities. If it were true that institutions 
are the lengthened shadows of men, it would still be true 
that men are shadows and ideas are substance (p. vii). 
He is impatient, and justifiably so, with those his- 
torians whose books represent lengthened shadows of 
the college catalogue. 


A mere study of the curriculum tells us so little. It 
is less helpful to know what courses were taught than 
what ideas were advanced and supported. What, for 
example, was the meaning of the ancient classics during 
their long primacy? Did the orthodox Congregational: 
ists of New England find in them what Thomas Jefferson 
found? What were the values of those who pioneered in 
the teaching of modern literatures? Did the new sciences 
of geology and biology mean to Amherst what they meant 
to Leipzig or to Harvard? (pp. vii-—viii). 


Elsewhere the author again hammers his thesis: 


It is easy to exaggerate the influence of a president 
over his college. Too many books have been produced to 


2For a popularized version, see Nathan Schachner, 
‘<The Medieval Universities.’? New York: Stokes, 1938. 

3 Walter A. Lunden’s ‘‘The Dynamics of Higher Edu 
cation’’ (Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Printing Co., 1939) 
offers considerable historical background for the soci 
logical analysis of the contemporary college. Any biblio- 
graphical treatment of the history of American higher 
education cannot afford to overlook the ‘‘Contributions 
to American Educational History,’’ a series of institt: 
tional and state histories of higher education, edited by 
Herbert B. Adams for the United States Bureau of Edv 
cation. An original type of source book is Edgar W. 
Knight’s ‘‘ What College Presidents Say’’ (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940), covering the 
period since the Civil War. 
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show that the institution at a given period was only the 
lengthened shadow of a man. Too many critics have 
suggested that the president creates the whole mood of 
the college and is able to induce or obstruct the accept- 
ance of specifie ideas. That view does not square with the 
realities. The college is only an instrument of the com- 
munity that sustains it with gifts and students. The 
eareers of Horace Holley of Transylvania, Thomas 
Cooper of South Carolina, and Nathan Lord of Dart- 
mouth all show what happens to the presidents who chal- 
lenge the received faith of the community (p. 40). 


To ward off the possibility of underplaying presiden- 
tial influenee, particularly at a time when colleges 
were small and tightly knit enough for the president 
to exert personal influence, Le Due shows that men 
like Julius H. Seelye were able to leave their impress 
on the college of their own day and, to a lesser extent, 
on later years. 

Le Due’s volume, which is based on an earlier 
draft submitted as a doctoral dissertation at Yale, 
analyzes the ideas current at Amherst during the lat- 
ter half of the 19th century. From its founding in 
1821 until the close of the Civil War, Amherst was 
“a eollege for training parsons.” Faculty and stu- 
dents alike accepted the dominant note of the college’s 
The first 
half-eentury of Amherst history closed peacefully, but 
the clouds of German biblical eriticism and of biologi- 


program, “the primacy of piety” (p. 22). 


cal and geological research were already perceptible. 
In the eighties, “the college was on the road to intel- 
leetual insolveney” (p. 89), owing to the modernistic 
influences absorbed by faculty members in German 
universities, the growing secularism of the times, and 
ihe rapid development of science. Three decades later 
the destruetion of Amherst’s unity of purpose was 
complete: “Attention shifted from heaven to earth; 
irom God to man” (p. 147). It would probably have 
pained the Founding Fathers of the college if they 
could have seen it a century later: 


‘y its nature, a college is one of the most conservative 
forces in society. It is founded and maintained to per- 
™ petuate by transfer a definite set of values. In a society 
938, ere values are changing slowly, the college will fulfill 
du HPAis limited role. But in a society where ideas are fer- 


39 nt : : 
“1 ienting, where values are constantly being restated, the 


io. Mclege cannot eseape becoming a part of the intellectual 
ghet MPattlefield. Subversive ideas cannot be excluded as easily 
= wt 

s Ss subversive teachers (p. 60). 

itu: 
1 by 
Edu- 
,W. 
Ail: 
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Intellectual changes form the major part of Le 
ue’s analysis. In addition, he deseribes the trans- 
ormation of the literary societies, the fraternities, and 
he athletie phase of campus life. The evolution of 
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the latter may be illustrated by two slogans: “Glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit” (1861) and 
“Beat Williams” (1891). 

All the appurtenances of careful historical scholar- 
ship are present in this first-rate volume: footnotes, 
manuscript sources, contemporary periodicals. The 
bibliography is brief, but well selected; the index, 
thorough and analytical. The period between 1890 
and 1912 is treated too briefly, but the author succeeds 
in establishing that Amherst’s reputation as a trainer 
of men was deserved, notwithstanding the ideological 
clashes which brought the college to the brink of 
“intellectual anarchy.” 

What at first sight appears to be another volume 
along the lines advocated by Le Due, “Scientific 
Thought in the American Colleges, 1638-1800,” by 
Theodore Hornberger, professor of English at the 
University of Texas, turns out to be, upon examina- 
tion, a study of the place of science in the colonial 
college curriculum and the methods of teaching em- 
ployed. Dr. Hornberger shows that science became 
increasingly important as a subject in the early 
American colleges, that it became established in the 
curriculum by the end of the eighteenth century, and 
that the medieal schools furnished the “greatest im- 
petus” for the emergence of the individual scientific 
subjects. The treatment of the teaching of science 
occupies about half of the volume, the remainder 
offering information on the values of the history of 
science, the historical development of the colleges, and 
contemporary entrance requirements. Only in the 
final chapter does the author get anywhere close to a 
diseussion of the history of ideas, but ten pages are 
hardly sufficient to do justice to the question of scien- 
tific thought in the colonial college. 

All of which suggests that Dr. Hornberger would 
have done better had he entitled his book, “The Atti- 
tude of the Colleges to Science,” to use his own phras- 
ing (p. 4), or, better still, “The Teaching of Science 
in American Colleges up to 1800,” a more precise 
description of the content. There are copious notes, 
mostly chosen from secondary sources, a fact which 
makes the book more useful to the student than to 
the specialist. As a study in the history of ideas a 
book of this type has much to traverse before it can 
reach the level of Le Due’s work. 

The remaining books to be reviewed here are insti- 
tutional histories. Frederick Clayton Waite’s “The 
Story of a Medical College” is distinctive, not so much 
because it presents an account of a professional school, 
nor yet because it is a history of a school which shut 
its doors ninety years ago, but by reason of the fact 
that its preparation involved a diligent and difficult 
hunt for elusive data. 
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To begin with, Dr. Waite, whose scholarly works on 
medical educational his.vory have stamped him as an 
authority, reviews American medical education prior 
to 1827. In that year, Dr. Joseph Adams Gallup, 
president of the first independent medical college, 
founded at Castleton, Vermont, only nine years pre- 
viously, moved his lares and penates to Woodstock 
and intensified his campaign to elevate the standards 
of his profession. The Vermont Medical College at 
Woodstock, which flourished from 1827 to 1856, was 
an independent institution which managed to produce, 
1,400 M.D.’s during its short span of life. It was an 
idea advocated by Dr. Gallup, “the necessity of hos- 
pitals in clinieal teaching,” which was “the major rea- 
son for the decline and the final disappearance of 
country medical colleges” (p. 52). Of interest is the 
fact that the Woodstock college, “a commendable and 
influential institution” (p. 140), was affiliated for a 
decade with Waterville (later Colby) College in Maine 
and with Middlebury College. 

To appreciate the pains taken by Dr. Waite in this 
excellent example of scientia gratia scientiae the reader 
should look into Chapter VIII, an analysis of data 
on students and graduates, and into the appendix. 
The author’s style is unadorned and the content is 
unspiced with anecdotes (only a few appear in a 
book which discusses the somber practice of grave- 
robbing). Waite offers only the essentials and makes 
a serious effort to establish causal relationships. His 
book deserves far more attention than it is probably 
fated to get. 

Shortly after the Constitutional Convention opened 
its sessions in Philadelphia, Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
pioneer in American medical education, jéurneyed 
to attend the consecration of 
Franklin College, named in honor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The newly discovered manuscript of the letter 
he wrote to his mother-in-law describing the event has 
been published under the title of “A Letter by Dr. 
Benjamin Rush Deseribing the Consecration of the 
German College at Lancaster in June 1787,” with L. 
H. Butterfield as editor. 

In his letter Dr. Rush quotes the speech he delivered 
on the occasion. He saw the college (now Franklin 
and Marshall College) as a melting pot of Germans, 
Irish, English, and Pennsylvanians and as a place of 
equality of all religious denominations. The new col- 
lege, furthermore, was another step toward broaden- 
ing the base of higher education. “The fears of some 
little-minded men, that we shall have too many Col- 
leges, & too many learned men, are absurd as it would 
be to say that we shall have too plentiful harvests— 
too much religion—or too much happiness” (p. 23). 
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Mr. Butterfield supplies an introduction on hp 
background of this intersectarian college, a “unique 
example of a bi-lingual college in the United States” 
the founding of which was “an event of importang 
in American educational history” (p. 2), and helpfyj 
explanatory notes to Rush’s letter. The following 
statement of his should appeal to proponents of qj. 
tural pluralism and intercultural education: “Frank. 
lin College was founded for the double purpose of 
preserving the best of the Pennsylvania Germans’ oli 
world inheritance and of fitting American youths of 
whatever origin or creed for the responsibilities and 
opportunities of » new nation” (p. 5). 

Of all the highe: institutions currently celebrating 
their round-numbervd birthdays Princeton is the ol- 
est and (especially to any alumnus) the most dis. 
tinguished. It is, therefore, hardly surprising to leam 
that Old Nassau’s Press has scheduled the publication 
of ten books on Princeton and its history during 194 
and 1947. As an apéritif the press issued in 1945, 
revision of VY. Lansing Collins’s “Princeton: Past and 
Present,” a guide to the Prineeton of today against 
its rich historical background. This book contains a 
number of attractive photographs showing all type 
of campus structures. 

The Collins volume includes fragments and flashes 
of Princeton history. For a fuller and more satis{y- 
ing account the reader must turn to Thomas Jeffers 
Wertenbaker’s “Princeton 1746-1896.” 

Dr. Wertenbaker, Edwards professor of American 
history and bicentennial historian, is known in tle 
historical fraternity as a specialist on colonial his 
tory. His narrative goes properly back to the Old 
Side-New Light controversy which resulted in the 
founding of a college for the training of ministers 
and laymen of the revivalistie persuasion. With judi- 
cious use of trustees’ and faculty minutes, and under- 
graduate letters, diaries, and publications, the autho 
succeeds in depicting the development of the Colleg 
of New Jersey through its various periods of «rs 
down to its sesquicentennial birthday. Great person 
alities—John Witherspoon, John Maclean, and Jame 
MecCosh—are described with deep appreciation, thoug 
not without eritieal appraisal. 

Much is made of the student riots of the first tw 
decades of the 19th century, a period characteriz 
as “Princeton’s nadir,” when the test of presidentia 
competence consisted of the ability to keep the st 
dent body in check. The blame for all this, accord! 
to Wertenbaker, was the shortsighted, narrow, " 
unwise policy of the trustees, the bétes noires of eat! 
Princeton history. 

No one ean point a finger of criticism at this vol 
with respect to partiality or suppression of damagi! 
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facts. The author is fair as fair can be. If his most 
interesting chapters are on the colonial phase of 
Prineeton’s history, this is understandable in view of 
his expert knowledge of the period. If his entire ac- 
count does not reaeh the excellence attained in Chapter 
Ill, the intelleetual history of the college prior to the 
Revolution, it may be that he felt impelled to produce 
a book which is evenly balanced with regard to the 
curriculum, customs, personalities, problems, ideas, 
and other aspeets of the institution’s development; 
and that is exaetly what he has accomplished. It is 
to Dr. Wertenbaker’s—and to the eurrent trustees’— 
eredit that he did not push back Princeton’s birth 
date to that of Log College, although the two insti- 
tutions had ideologieal connections and were linked 
through William and Gilbert Tennent. There are in- 
stances on record of colleges and universities which 
have added to their years on the basis of much flimsier 
evidence. 

Wertenbaker’s history of Princeton is an outstand- 
ing example of institutional history. It has much sig- 
nificance for the story of American higher education. 
One hopes that historians of other colleges would take 
cognizanee of this book and use it as a guide. One 
also hopes that Dr. Wertenbaker would complete 
Princeton’s history with a sequel on the last half- 
century. 

While the Revolutionary War was still raging, in 
1779, a group of 975 citizens residing in upstate New 
York signed a document calling for the establishment 
of a college in their region. To Dixon Ryan Fox, 
late president of Union College (the institution 
founded in response to this clamor) and author of 
‘Union College: An Unfinished History,” this repre- 
sented “the first really popular demand for higher 
education in America” (p. 10). Nothing happened 
for a while, and the aroused citizenry subjoined 200 
additiona! signatures in 1782 to this memorable peti- 
It took until 1795, however, before the college 
was finally founded. 


tion. 


To signalize that the whole movement had welled up 
from the desire of a great number of people, of all 
social grades and racial stocks of the region, and of all 
religious persuasions, with provision against control by 
tmy—and also in honor of the general spirit then animat- 
lug the country under the new Federal system—the insti- 
tution was to be ealled UNION COLLEGE (p. 12). 


President Fox’s volume was published in eommemo- 
ation of the eollege’s sesquicentennial birthday. On 
ceount of his untimely death at the age of 58, he had 
(0 opportunity to write a thorough history of the 
‘ollege he headed. What he left behind was an “un- 
nished and uneorreeted” draft which brings the story 
own to the beginning of his ten-year term. Ap- 
ended to the history proper is Fox’s address, “Union 
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College Marches On,” which describes the development 
of the college to 1945. 

Throughout its history Union College steered a 
progressive course: it introdueed a course of study 
stressing science and modern literature paralleling the 
traditionally classical one, and it pioneered in the 
teaching of engineering subjects at a nontechnical 
college. Educationally, “the great figure in Union 
College history” (p. 14) was Eliphalet Nott, who 
served as president from 1804 to 1866. Among its 
alumni the college boasts William H. Seward, Chester 
A. Arthur, George Westinghouse, John Howard Payne, 
Henry P. Tappan, Gideon Hawley, and Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson. 

The author writes in an urbane manner and achieves 
a good balance between the significant and the un- 
avoidably trivial data. The development of athletics 
is given a fair share of attention. The most recent 
half-eeutury of the ecollege’s history comes off best, a 
fact attributable to the book’s unfinished state. Cer- 
tain interesting facts are omitted, probably for the 
same reason: Union College had the third largest 
enrollment in the country in 1829 and the second 
largest in 1839. Finally, the following admonition to 
future historians written by a master in the field is 
deserving of quotation: “It would be stupid as a 
general procedure, to sketch a college history in 
periods of presidential administrations. Oftentimes 
the institutional trends, in their changes, overlap these 
terms and have little reference to them” (p. 22). 

Also published as part of a celebration of a sesqui- 
centennial anniversary is James L. Love’s “’Tis Sixty 
Years Since: A Story of the University of North 
Carolina in the 1880’s.” This booklet contains remi- 
niscences of student life when the author (34) was 
an undergraduate. The standard work on the history 
of the University of North Carolina remains, of 
course, that by Kemp Plummer Battle, which is badly 
in need of supplementation and elaboration. 

In New York City, the borough of the Bronx is 
known as the “Borough of Universities,” and Brook- 
lyn as the “City of Churches.” Within recent years 
Brooklyn has gained additional fame (or notoriety) 
for silviculture, a distinctive dialect, the multiplicity 
of rabid baseball rooters. Together with Texas, 
Brooklyn is a by-word all over the world. All this 
publicity has obseured the extraordinary activity in 
higher education going on in the borough. Among 
the numerous colleges flourishing in New York City’s 
largest population center is the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, a junior college which completed last year 
its first hundred years. “A Long Way Forward,” by 
Marjorie L. Nickerson, is the commemorative volume 
issued in honor of the occasion. 

Incorporated in 1845, the Brooklyn Female Acad- 
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emy opened formally a year later with 350 students. 
While the institution contained a primary department 
for children under eight and an academic department 
for those between eight and fourteen, its main concern, 
appeared to be the collegiate department for girls 
over fourteen. Miss Nickerson, a teacher of English 
at the institute from 1910 to 1941, describes inter- 
estingly how the school was de-Victorianized and secu- 
larized by the changing social currents. What the 
first president, Alonzo B. Crittenden, wanted was 
the actualization of the “ideal of the womanly woman.” 
This ideal, as could be expected, grew dimmer with 
the decades. Of more than passing significance is the 
change in the name of the school, brought about by 
the contribution of the impressive sum of $65,000 by 
the widow of William S. Packer. 

The appendix is made up of biographical sketches 
of trustees and faculty members, documents, and 
other items of interest such as explanatory notes, a 
broad bibliography of a type not usually found in 
college histories, and an index. The volume as a 
whole is tastefully written, exceedingly well printed, 
and (even apart from the photographs of the pretty 
girls, facing page 220) attractively illustrated. The 
penetrating comments on coiffures (p. 84) should not 
be taken amiss by the reader. 

Another story of a woman’s college one hundred 
years old is that of Greensboro College narrated by 
President Emeritus Samuel B. Turrentine under the 
title of “A Romance of Education.” This book comes 
closer to the author’s description in the subtitle, “A 
narrative including recollections and other facts con- 
nected with Greensboro College,” than to the judg- 
ment of M. L. Skaggs, head of the department of 
history and economics, that it is “an interesting and 
inspiring chapter in the history of education for 
women” (p. 6). What it actually amounts to, how- 
ever, is a source collection reprinting articles and ex- 
tracts from other publications which throw light on 
the college’s development. 

Chartered as Greensboro Female College in 1838, 
this Methodist school, the third oldest women’s college 
in the country, was opened for instruction in 1846, 
but did not grant its first degree until 1913. The 
author—or rather, the compiler—divides the _his- 
torical material by presidential administrations. The 
most informative and the longest section is that de- 
voted to Turrentine’s own administration. The ap- 
pendix lists faculty members and boards of trustees. 

This eollege history is overwhelmingly genealogical 
and biographical. That more could have been ex- 
pected in the way of a narrative is evident from the 
superior quality of the inaugural address delivered 
by Dr. Turrentine on March 18, 1914 (pp. 157-166). 
In any ease, there is every reason to expect that the 
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present president, Luther L. Gobbel, who has already 
contributed a solid study in educational history, eoy|q 
have done a better job. 

Human-interest stories abound in this volume, but 
most of them are very trifling (e.g., pp. 173, 220, 230), 
perhaps more than in any of the books reviewed jn 
this article. One sample may be quoted: the third 
president, Charles Foree Deems (1850-54), “was ye. 
garded as being quite popular with his students. He 
sometimes took the girls out on picnics, when they 
enjoyed fishing; but there is no record of their ever 
having caught any very large fish” (p. 58). 

Further trivia of a questionable sort appear in 
William C. Spielman’s “The Diamond Jubilee His. 
tory of Carthage College, 1870-1945,” an account of a 
Lutheran co-educational school. 
The men were often given demerits for visiting the 
co-eds at their dormitory. Men and women students 
alike were strongly tempted at times to get away from 
the college campus by going on walks or, if possible, 
taking buggy rides into the country or to other points, 
Sometimes when attempting to explain their delay in get- 
ting back on time, it was claimed the horse for some 
reason had difficulty finding the way back (p. 41). 


Tempora mutantur? Incidentally, forty demerits 
brought about dismissal. 

Two more specimens: “The laundry for a time was 
conducted by two Chinamen” (p. 63, footnote); “On 
Saturday afternoon the game and in the evening the 
dance or prom over which the newly crowned Home- 
coming Queen and her attendants reigned were out- 
standing features” (p. 181). For the record, co-dane- 
ing was first permitted in 1929, whereas the college 
was co-educational since its inception. 

To turn to serious matters, Carthage College aimed 
to achieve “Christian service and leadership” (p. 72), 
and it was constantly referred to as “the college with 
an ideal.” Originally it was a college and seminary 
for the training of Lutheran ministers. The appoint- 
ment of Erland Nelson, a layman, as president in 
1943 “marked an important break with past policy 
and tradition” (p. 166). 

The author, who is professor of history, tells the 
official story of the college and makes wide use of ree- 
ords, to which he refers in footnotes. A great deal of 
emphasis is laid on the financial problems of col- 
legiate existence. The appendix has the customary 
lists of professors, trustees, and commissioners, 4s 
well as of holders of honorary degrees, and a bibli- 
ography of source materials. 

Carthage College is not Princeton or the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, but, as Daniel Webster re- 
marked of the once-small Dartmouth, “there are those 
that love it.” 

Two more diamond jubilee histories round out th 
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collection reviewed here. The first, “Seventy-five Years : 
A History of Bethel Theological Seminary,” by Adolf 
Olson (pére) and Virgil A. Olson (fils), consists of 
about 60 pages chiefly devoted to biographical data, 
mislabelled “history,” followed by some 120 pages of 
further biographical data on administrators, instruc- 
tors, and students. The bibliography contains mostly 
Swedish items. 

The second volume, “New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo: A History, 1871-1946,” produced by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Kate V. Wof- 
ford, is of greater interest than the preceding to the 
non-alumni readers. Here, too, some contributors tend 
to overstress the element of biography. In general, 
however, this history presents a rather clear picture 
of the evolution of public teacher training. Trivia are 
not omitted, but neither is the general background of 
teacher education in America overlooked. The inelu- 
sion of a four-page bibliography of sources related to 
the history of the institution and to the history of 
teacher education is a happy thought. 

It is possible to generalize to some extent on college 
and university history. High-grade products are not, 
and need not be, the sole province of a large institu- 
tion. With proper precautions any institution can 
produce an historical narrative which will have some 
significance outside its confines. If college histories 
were to present straight facts in continuity, based on 
a thorough examination and evaluation of authenti- 
eated records, this alone would make them valuable 
sources for the history of higher education in the 
United States. It would be too much to ask for intel- 
lectual histories from every institution. 

Practically all college histories possess human in- 
terest in abundance, sometimes in profusion. Such 
“color and verve,” as the writer’s superior historical 
officer in the Army, Colonel Thomas K. Fisher, loved 
to term it, is beneficial only if it does not kneel to the 
level of the nonsensical. 

Above all, let the college and university historian 
ponder over the words of an experienced historian, 
Edward P. Cheyney: “It is often forgotten in college 
histories that the object of a college is to educate its 
students.”4 

Books REVIEWED 


L. H. Butterfield, editor. ‘‘A Letter by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush Deseribing the Consecration of the German Col- 
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4E, P. Cheyney, ‘‘ History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1740-1940.’’ Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1940, p. 71. 
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Franklin and Marshall College, 1945. Pp. viii +37. 
$2.50. 

V. L. Collins. ‘‘ Princeton: Past and Present.’’ Revised 


edition. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1945. Unpaged. $2.00. 

D. R. Fox. ‘‘Union College; An Unfinished History.’’ 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Graduate Council, Union College, 
1945. Pp. 84. $1.00. 

T. Hornberger. ‘‘Scientific Thought in the American 
Colleges, 1638-1800.’’ Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1945. Pp. 108. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

T. Le Due. ‘‘Piety and Intellect at Amherst College, 
1865-1912.’’ New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. ix+165. $2.00. 

J. L. Love. ‘‘’Tis Sixty Years Since: A Story of the 
University of North Carolina in the 1880’s.’’ Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, General Alumni 
Association, 1945. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

M. L. Nickerson. ‘‘A Long Way Forward: The First 
Hundred Years of the Packer Collegiate Institute.’’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Packer Collegiate Institute, 1945. 
Pp. 284. $4.75. 

A. Olson and V. A. Olson. ‘‘Seventy-five Years: A His- 
tory of Bethel Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 1871-1946.’’ Chicago, Ill.: Conference Press, 
[1946]. Pp. 232. $2.50. 

W. C. Spielman. ‘‘The Diamond Jubilee History of 
Carthage College, 1870-1945.’’ Carthage, Ill.: Car- 
thage College Historical Society, 1945. Pp. 220. $1.50. 

S. B. Turrentine. ‘‘A Romance of Education.’’ Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Piedmont Press, 1946. Pp. 326. 

F. C. Waite. ‘‘The Story of a Country Medical College: 
A History of the Clinical School of Medicine and the 
Vermont Medical College, Woodstock, Vermont, 1827- 
1856.’? Montpelier, Vt.: Vermont Historical Society, 
1945. Pp. 213. $4.50. 

T. J. Wertenbaker, ‘‘ Princeton 1746-1896.’ 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
v+424. $3.75. 

[K. V. Wofford, chairman. ] 
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College at Buffalo: A History, 1871-1946.’’ Buffalo: 
New York State College for Teachers, 1946. Pp. 
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BrYsSON, LYMAN. Science and Freedom. 
lumbia University Press. ' 1946. $2.75. 
Expresses the belief that “social change can and should 
be controlled by intelligence and experience and that... 
a free world can be achieved by rigorous scientific think- 


Pp. 191. Co- 


ing.” Indexed. 
* 
CUSHMAN, RoBerTt E. ‘‘Keep Our Press Free.’’? Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 123. Pp. 32. Publie Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1946. $0.10. 


Did You Ever See a Dream Growing ?—Spotlight on Gary. 
Unpaged. Illustrated. National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway, New York 10. 1946. 

Gary is the first city to request affiliation with the league 
as a result of its experience with the Community Relations 
Project. 
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‘*Education in a Developing Democracy.’’ JBuiletin. 
Vol. XLVI. No. 28. Pp. 352. School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1946. 
82d Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Joint meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, and other affiliated groups, March 
27-30. 
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EMBREE, EDWIN R. Julius Rosenwald Fund: Review for 


the Two-Year Period, 1944-1946. Pp.:33. Published 
by the Fund, Chicago. 1946. 
@ 
Foye, Harotp B. (editor). Laboratory Technician. 
Boston Occupational Studies, No.1. Pp. 11. Boston 


Public Schools. 1946. 
Provides ‘accurate information” about occupations for use 
by counselors, teachers, and students. 


HAMMAN, MAry (and the editors of Mademoiselle), The 


Mademoisclle Handbook. Pp. 196. McGraw-Hill. 
1946. $2.00. 
A realistic approach to the various aspects of the modern 


business girl’s life, with solutions for many of its problems. 
e 


HELSETH, INGA OLLA, AND LINDLEY J. STILES. Super- 
vision as Guidance: Studies in Human Development. 
Pp. 79. Virginia Gazette Press. Williamsburg. 1946. 
$1.00. 

Actual incidents are related which show how the “super- 
visor can help teachers create a setting for child guidance 
. and improve their efficiency in studying children.” 


MACKIE, ROMAINE Prior. Crippled Children in American 
Education, 1939-1942. Pp. 144. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945. 
$2.10. 

Presents veluable information for all who are concerned 
with the development of crippled children, both in the home 
and at school. 

» 


MELVIN, A. GorDON. Education: A History. 

John Day Company, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
$3.60. 
Starts with the civilization and culture of ancient China 
and presents a fresh approach to the history of education, 
focused to bring out significant meaning. Indexed. To 
be reviewed later. 


Pp. 374. 
1946. 


The Roosevelt I Knew. 
48th St., New York 17. 


Pp. 408. 
1946. 


PERKINS, FRANCES. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 
b2 VF 


po.fv. 
An affectionate personal account of the late president by 
a close friend, depicting his growth during 35 history-mak- 
ing years. 
eo 
WEINRICH, Max. YIVO Annual of Jewish Social Science, 


Vol. 1. Pp. 317. Yiddish Scientific Institute-YIVO, 
535 W. 123d St., New York 27. 
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Vou. 64, No, 1679 


The studies in this volume represent a selection fr 
works appearing in the YIVO publications in Yidaiete 
dedicated to Jewish social science, in recent years, Vol. 
II will appear early in 1947. 


. 

ZWEIG, STEFAN (translated by William and Dorothy 
Rose). Balzac: A Biography. Pp. 404. Viking 
Press. 1946. $3.75. 
In Zweig’s last posthumous work he has give 
portrait of a great literary artist. oo ~ ae 
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